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BOSTON, MAY 5, 1927 


The Flood Sufferers 


ILL ROGERS was very much himself in his 
plea, for the flood victims last week. He told 
us that when John McCormack heard that Will 
was going to give a benefit in New York on Sunday, 
May 1, he telephoned from Illinois and said he 
would come “clear in to New York to sing”; that 
he “thought it was the greatest need by che, largest 
number of people of anything that had ever come 
up.” So, wrote the wit, it will be——“McCormack 
and Rogers, those two nifty boys in funny songs 
and sentimental jokes.” He wants everybody to 
give. Actors will help in every town, he adds with 
‘assurance. They will, as ever. That reminds us of 
their kinship with church people. Art and religion 
are one in generous human-heartedness. It has 
always been so. Actors are almost profligate in 
helping those who need. Somewhere we have seen 
statistics that church people, who are two-fifths of 
the population, give seven-eighths of all the charity. 
It is the worst flood the Mississippi Valley has 
ever suffered. That means numberless distressed 
people. 
trous by the promptitude of your full and out- 
stretched hand. Your Red Cross is your agent. 


Two Great Democracies 


E ARE GRATEFUL to Dr. Nicholas Murray. 
Butler for having brought to the country’s 
attention a noble and memorable passage in the 
address of M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the Government of the French Republic, on 
April 6, 1927, the tenth anniversary of the formal 
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Give, and make the visitation less disas-: 


entry of the United States into the World War. 
It is, indeed, “a public proposal to the American 
people that is quite without parallel in our history.” 
The utterance was not addressed officially to the 
Government in Washington, but informally, and 
all the more significantly, to our people as a whole. 
We are informed that such a remarkable address 
could come from the Minister only after its content 
had been agreed upon by the French Government. — 
There is no appeal in it that we join the League 
of Nations. We are invited to consider how the 
two great republics might together agree never to 
war upon each other. The whole inspired idea is 
beautifully expressed after translation as follows: 
For those whose lives are devoted to securing this living 
reality of a policy of peace, the United States and France al- 
ready appear before the world as morally in full agreement. 
If there were need for those two great democracies to give high 
testimony to their desire for peace and to furnish to other 
peoples an example more solemn, still France would be willing 
to subscribe publicly with the United States to any mutual 
engagement tending to outlaw war, to use an American ex- 
pression, as between these two countries. The renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy is a conception already ~ 
familiar to the signatories to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and of the Treaties of Locarno. . Every engagement 
entered into in this spirit by the United States toward another 
nation such as France would contribute greatly in the eyes of 
the world to broaden and strengthen the foundations on which 
the international policy of peace is being erected. ‘These two 
great friendly nations, equally devoted to the cause of peace, 
would furnish to the world the best illustration of the truth 


that the immediate end to be attained is not so much dis- 
armament as the practical application of peace itself. 


Does the will to peace really exist among our 
people as well as the people of France, in their 
mutual relations? If they do have such a, will, 
and cannot realize it, then, Professor Butler says, 
“in international relations we shall have reached 
a stage which no American who understands his 
country’s traditions and who realizes his country’s 
ideals can look upon without shame and sorrow.” 
What answer is M. Briand to hear? 


Beyond the Court . 


HERE IS NO ABATEMENT, but increase, 
rather, in the public sentiment favoring a 
review outside the courts of all the evidence in the 
case of Sacco and Vanzetti, convicted of murder, 
and sentenced to be hanged the second week in 
July. We have already exprested our conviction on. 
this conscientious matter, which is without a paral- 
lel, to the best of our knowledge, in its protest at 
the action of the seat of justice. Personalities to 
one side, does it not mean that we are pushing on to 
something like a new day in our conception and 
our practice of the law? We have lost respect not 
for judges, but for the straitened legalism by which 
they are bound, sq that the law of the heart is 
denied by the letter that killeth. Is not that what 
people are travailing about? We remember nearly 
a generation ago how Theodore Roosevelt advocated 
“the recall of judicial decisions,” and how he was 
set upon with overwhelming rebuke from the legal 
profession. Now we are trying to do what he 
failed in, and few people object. Many lawyers 
are included among the protestants in this present — 
instance of a virtual “recall,” and it is not too 
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much to say that a state of mind is forming in 
behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti which makes some- 
thing like a supreme court of the people. That is 


- an amazing phenomenon in our common life, filled 


with vast significance. Will we dare to go, on 
occasion, higher than our judges? We are -im- 
pressed with the remark of The Manchester Guard- 
ian that “a system which cannot decide in six years 
whether a man is guilty or not must be in grave 
danger, if it executes him at the finish, of making 
a terrible mistake.” Is the popular will likely to 
be wiser? Would it generally lean to the side of 
mercy? The questions are more than academic. 


The Old Table 


yee HING swept down upon us as from above 
when we read the story, “The Old Table,” by 
our friend Samuel Macaulay Lindsay, in The 
Baptist for April 23. Let us give the life of it, if 
we may, in synopsis. Dr. Lindsay is minister of 
the Brookline, Mass., Baptist Church. He comes 
in and has tea with us in THm REGISTER and de- 
lights us with stories, some of them Scotch and 
others plain American. It happens that he began 
his American ministry in Bellevue, Pa. His chapel 
stood beside a lodge hall in which the first congre- 
gation the Editor served was gathered. These 
Tears, and reunion ! 

Dr. Lindsay tells us that the basement of his 
church has always been a place of mystery to him. 


' The sexton keeps it locked and holds the key. But 


the minister got in one day, and looked around. 
Most things were as one would expect to find them; 
but there was a pile of broken furniture from which 
protruded the leg of something. The sexton ex- 
plained that this was part of an old table sent down 
to be burned. They found two other legs and part 


of the top,—bruised, cracked, and warped. “Burn 
it up” seemed the only thing to do. 
About this time came “Old Ed” to see the 


dominie. He is a cabinet-worker these sixty-five 
years. He always brings his tools on his visits. 
He loves to say, “My Lord was a carpenter.” What 
work gave him most satisfaction? the doctor asked 
at evening by the fireside. “Repairing,” was the 
instant answer. A casual reference to the old table; 
and next day “Old Ed” was down in the basement 
. looking for the lost pieces. 

“Two weeks later” the story runs, “I walked to 
church. The sexton said, ‘Ed is in the auditorium 
and wants to see you.’ When I entered, he was 
dusting a telescope table of mahogany. As T looked 


at its dark golden tint, I asked, ‘Where did you find . 


the table? ‘This is the table you thought could not 
be repaired... Now see it. It is a prize.” The sex- 
ton placed the table in the men’s classroom. . Dr. 
Lindsay goes there to pray. ‘As I kneel by the side 
of the table, it says to me every morning, ‘What the 
old cabinet-maker did for me, Christ is willing to 


do for the damaged souls of the community.’ -The- 
_ damagéd souls—I had been forgetting them.” ~~ 
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New Emotional Attractions 


HAT the civilized world needs, and has never 
had, for its dangerous days of prosperity, is 
a new system of emotional attractions and aver- 
sions that will keep it from making a fool of itself, 
even to the point of destruction. History speaks 
bluntly of one civilization after another which has 
decayed because it has not known how to abound 
in material things. We have a budding, coming 
civilization of our own, with so much wealth we 
are likely to get a dull head and yield to a creature 
drag-down to the plenteous earth-earthy. 

Thus in substance the situation is set before us 
by Prof. T. N. Carver, economist with an ethical 
urge, who is interested in preventing our extinc- 
tion and believes only a new religion will turn the 
trick. Old religions preserved certain branches of 
the human race, he says, though he does not name 
any of them, but we are in need of a new doctrine. 
“Under the older conditions,” he says, “a few 
simple aphorisms, such as ‘Waste not, want not,’ 
were sufficient. That particular aphorism has no 
significance now when people know perfectly well 
that they can waste their substance in riotous liy- 
ing and still not come to want.” 

On the other hand, it is not a bad thing for the 
population to desire goods rather than leisure, 
because it keeps them from peonization and it leads 
them to acquire a taste for better goods. And 
here is Professor Carver’s constructive idea: Let 
our desire for the better express itself in the form 
of architectural beauty and utility instead of the 
hideousness that defiles our country. “If we cared 
as much for the adornment of the countryside as 
did eighteenth-century England, we could develop 
a, rural life in America such as the world has not 
yet seen.” 

Beautiful building is only one of the objects of 
“emotional attraction” which would lead us out 
of the old values now defunct for civilization’s 
advance. We must change our social and moral 
traditions, codes, and systems, from those acquired 
by the human race during its long period of hard- 
ship and adversity. We have emerged from 
poverty, and we can learn how to do more wisely 
than elder peoples of whom “no considerable body 
has ever oa ee being extinguished after attain- 
ing prosperit, 

Keeping: the ees true, Professor Carver does 
not think poverty is good for people. Not at all. 
“Poverty has probably extinguished more people 
than prosperity.” There is needed a new acquire- 
ment. We who have done the rough pioneer work 
ought to get ourselves ready for the next step. Our 
energies, over and above what we use to earn our 


. living, should be devoted to something -of common 


usefulness and development. Hence, a worthy 
domestic architecture. Other ideas will be sug- . 
gested to differing temperaments. The main thing 
is to rouse to life and action the creative imagina- 


tion, with a skilled and patient hand, and take 


another step nearer perfection. 


The Call of the Present Age 
to the Unitarian Churches 


HAVE the happy privilege of bearing 

the names of two Unitarian ministers 
who lived in the early days of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association; but I am 
tempted to wonder what Francis Green- 
wood or Ephraim Peabody would say of 
this occasion. The, Association, brought 
to life in 1825, was: 4n imfant of frail 
constitution, and was greeted without 
enthusiasm by its own family. The phil- 
osophy of individualism was at the time 
in control of Protestant thinking, and the 
organization of Liberalism appeared to 
involve a contradiction in terms. Freedom 
seemed inconsistent with association. The 
doctrine of the leaven, or of the atmos- 
phere, appeared to offer a sufficient prin- 
ciple of missionary effort, as though leaven 
would rise without a lump, or atmosphere 
exhilarate without being breathed. Liberal 
Christianity, it was said, should be pro- 
pagated “slowly and silently’; and ‘even 
Dr. Channing’s approval of the new Asso- 
ciation was cautious and apprehensive. 
Indeed, within my own memory, the same 
meagre anticipation limited the sphere of 
the Association’s service. Its plant and 
budget fifty years ago were of the most 
modest description. It was lodged in a 
small house, hidden in a little pocket of 
Beacon Street known as Tremont Place, 
where its staff of two men and one woman 
found ample space for their missionary 
activities, and ample time for friendly 
chat. The substantial structure at 25 Bea- 
con Street, which was the next home of 
the Association, seemed for many years 
an adequate symbol of denominational 
stability; but we celebrate to-day a 
dramatic migration, across the domain of 
the Commonwealth, to the very spot where 
John Hancock dwelt as first Governor of 
Massachusetts, and where the affairs of 
the State will lie directly under our ob- 
servant, but unobtrusive, gaze. Simplicity, 
depth and many windows-open to the 
light,—all these marks of the new build- 
ing may, as we hope, be reproduced in the 
unadorned, deep, and open-minded faith 
which it is to shelter. It is an event 
which would be greeted with astonish- 
ment, as well as with gratitude, by the 
saints.of a hundred years ago. 

It might be of interest to recall the 
issues which seemed to the more venture- 
some of Unitarians, in 1825, to justify 
this organization of Liberalism. The re- 
volt from Calvinism, which such an Asso- 
ciation represented, was prompted by two 
fundamental convictions, which practically 
revolutionized the prevailing theology. 
One was concerned with the nature of 
man, the other with the nature of God; 
and it is not easy to determine which of 
the two was the more commanding. On 
the one hand was the epoch-making pro- 
clamation of Channing concerning the 
essential dignity of human nature. Over 
against the degrading doctrine of de- 
pravity and corruption which prostrated 
helpless sinners before the justice of God, 
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New Building of American 


Unitarian Association, 
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was set what Channing himself called his 
“sublime idea” of the partaking by human 
lives of the Divine Nature, or the suscepti- 
bility to excellence; and with it the sub- 
stitution of hope for fear, and of filial 
obedience for helpless alienation, as the 
controlling motive of a Christian life. It 
was a reaffirmation of the heritage be- 
longing to the children of God; and it 
swept over thoughtful minds as a fresh 
breeze from the hills revives the pallid 
dwellers on a malarial plain. “Channing,” 
wrote the distinguished German Bunsen, 
“was the prophet of man’s religious con- 
sciousness in the United States”; an “an- 
tique hero with a Christian heart, a man 
like a Hellene, a citizen like a Roman, a 
Christian like an apostle.” 


“THERE SHOND INTO MEN’S 
HEARTS” 


Associated with this conception of hu- 
man character was the corresponding con- 
ception of the nature of God. The whole 
elaborate system of legalistic and sub- 
stitutional theology became meaningless 
when love rather than justice was recog- 
nized as the supreme attribute of Deity. 
An angry God, a satisfaction of His wrath, 
a vicarious penalty inflicted by the first 
person of the Trinity on the second—all 
this intricate scheme of salvation, appeal- 
ing to the sinner’s fear of condemnation 
and hope of rescue—faded like morning 
mist when the unclouded sunlight of God’s 
love broke upon the human mind, and 
there shone into men’s hearts what the 
Apostle Paul called “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” Nor were these two 
conceptions of man and of God distinct or 
separable. On the contrary, each involved 
and confirmed the other. The dignity of 
human nature lifted man toward God; the 
fatherhood of God stooped to the support 
of man; and the Jesus of the Gospels 
became the convincing witness, ‘both of 
the human reach upward and of the 
Divine grasp on the upreaching soul. Such 
was the reassuring faith of Channing, 


which gave to anthropology a new reason- 


ableness 
simplicity. 
It is almost startling, however, to ob- 
serve that this teaching, which one hun- 
dred years ago seemed a dangerous 
heresy, has become so widely accepted as 
to be, not so much defensible, as in no 
need of defense. It remains, of course, 
true that great numbers of pious Protest- 
ants are still committed to the primitive 


and to Christology a new 


‘ 


logic of a fallen race, a sacrificial Messiah, 
and a vicarious redemption, offering to 
the penitent sinner an undeserved and 
unearned release. With this resurgent 
literalism, which assumes the curiously 
inappropriate name of Fundamentalism 
while it evades all fundamental problems 
of the spiritual life, the faith of Liberalism 
has so little contact that controversy is 
difficult even to approach. It is as if one 
entered a foreign country, whose language 
must have a meaning to the natives, but 
which seems only jargon or noise. On 
the other hand, the representatives of 
rational religion, even within communions 
infected by Biblical literalism, have 
practically abandoned the positions stoutly 
maintained fifty years ago, and are 
frankly applying their teaching, not to 
re-enforce their inherited traditions, but 
to meet the needs of a new, and at many 
points a de-Christianized, world. They 
recognize the ominous signs of what has 
been with some exaggeration called “the 
break-up of Protestantism,’ and give 
themselves gallantly to the task of salvag- 
ing from the wreck. The doctrines of man 
and of God which prompted the Unitarian 
schism have become to such teachers a 
region which has been fought over and 
is now left in the rear. There are thou- 
sands of evangelical pulpits where the 
essential dignity of man and the uncondi- 
tioned love of God are as confidently 
preached as among the successors of 
Channing; and as for the Unitarians 
themselves, it is not probable that a single 
sermon directed against human depravity 
or the tri-personality of the Godhead has 
been preached within twenty-five years. 
The whole horizon of thinking about reli- 
gion has broadened, and the truths and 
ideals which are timeless have come so 
plainly into view that the Liberals have 
become the real fundamentalists. An Eng- 
lish observer of University life has lately 
said: “Twenty years ago the speculative 
undergraduate asked, ‘Can Christ be God 
and man? Now his successor asks, ‘Is 
there any God at all?” It is the same 
in this country. Some young people, it is 
true, are still allured by the esthetics of 
worship, or submissive to the venerable 
authority of the Church, but the normal 
attitude of thoughtful youth is not so 
much of opposition to the traditional 
teachings of the Church as of complete 
indifference to them. While the theo- 
logians and ecclesiastics are engaged in 
defending positions which, as one of the 
ablest of them has said, are “paradoxical, 
difficult, and fascinating,’ the problems 
with which they aré so deeply concerned— 
of the nature of the Godhead, the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus, or the orders of clergy 
which may constitute a real church, have 
simply lost their interest for the young 
people of the present time. They turn 
away, like the men of the parable, one 
to his farm and another to his merchan- 
dise, and leave the defense of the Chris- 
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tian religion to the reactionaries or senti- 
mentalists. “If this is Christianity,” said 
one young college student, “you may 
count me out!’ 
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MORE ORITICAL, MORH 
CHALLENGING 


If, however, this is the character of 
the present age, what becomes of the mis- 
sion to which the Unitarians of a hundred 

years ago dedicated themselves, and to 
promote which this Association was es- 
tablished? Must we conclude that it was 
concerned with a temporary protest, 
which was timely in 1825, but is needless 
to-day? Shall we infer that 
the teachings of Channing 
have so penetrated Prot- 

‘ estantism that his successors 
may regard their cause as 
practically won; so that fur- 
ther isolation is belated and 
an ampler administrative 
building superfluous? On the 

' contrary, a careful scrutiny 
of the signs of the present 
time. reveals a situation, very 
different indeed from that 
which prompted organization 
‘a hundred years ago, but far 
more critical and far more 
challenging to the Unitarian 
communion. Superficially con- 
sidered, the present revolt 
from religious authority may 
seem to be simply negative 
and destructive; but no one 
ean study it carefully without 
discovering, beneath this ap- 
pearance of denial, a positive 
demand which reassures one’s 
hope. There are, it is true, 
mnany cynics and scorners to- 
day, who regard religion as 
nothing more than the belated 
survival of a primitive super- 
stition ; but, for the most-part, 
what appears to be antagonism 
is in fact a genuine and ap- 
pealing demand, at any cost, 
for reality in religion, and a 
refusal to be satisfied by any- 
thing which is not demon- 
strable, veracious, authentic, real. The 
indictment brought by the new spirit 
against the controversies in which Chris- 
tian communions are hotly engaged is not 
that they are mistaken and misleading, 
but that they are unimportant and unreal. 
What conclusion such debates should 
reach, Henry van Dyke has said, is of no 
importance; the only really important 
thing is that they should come to an end. 
The demand, therefore, of the new genera- 
tion is not for less religion, but for an 
unimpeded and uncomplicated religion 
which shall satisfy the heart without 

_ prostituting the mind. In a word, what 
seems to many observers to be an abandon- 
ment of faith is a new and surprising 
evidence that man is incorrigibly reli- 
gious, and that the unsilenced cry of the 
human heart is for a living God. Apolo- 
gists for the Christian religion have in 
large part failed to detect this character 
of the new secession, and are engaged in 
defending positions which the modern 
mind has concluded do not deserve even 
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to be attacked. Much of the prevailing 
indifference to religion which one observes 
is, of course, due to arrogance and inex- 
perience; but much more is prompted by 
the insistence of the Church on an archaic 
mythology or an artificial symbolism, in- 
stead of offering, as a sufficient test of 
discipleship, a straight way, a plain truth, 
and a consecrated life. 

If one asks for evidence of this positive 
character in the modern reaction from 
tradition, and this undisguised demand 
for reality, let him turn, not to the sensa- 
tional novelists of the time or the censori- 
ous iconoclasts, but to the unquestioned 
representatives of the new world, and 
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note the prophecy they offer that we are 
approaching, not a decadence, but a re- 
vival of religion. Let him recall, for ex- 
ample, the testimony of so detached an 
observer as H. G. Wells: “Out of the 
trouble and tragedy of this present time,’ 
he has lately written, “there may emerge 
a moral and intellectual revival, a reli- 
gious revival, of a simplicity and scope 
to draw together men of alien races and 
now discrete traditions into one common 
and sustained way of living for the world’s 
service. ... Religious emotion, stripped 
of corruptions, and freed from its last 
priestly entanglements, may presently 
blow through life again, like a great wind 
bursting the doors and flinging open the 
shutters of the individual life.’ To the 
same effect is the sober utterance of 
Bernard Shaw: “If religion did not actu- 
ally exist, it would have to be invented. 
. .. There are probably more people who 
feel that in Christ is the hope of the world 
than there ever were before in the life- 
time of men now living.” 'To these voices 
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of the present age may be added the testi- 
mony lately given by the judicious and 
discerning writer who has just withdrawn 
from his long and notable service as 
Editor of The London Spectator: “As I 
am sure that the sun will rise to-morrow,” 
writes Mr. Strachey, “so I am that before 
long there will be a strong revival of 
religious feeling, though the word will 
not be employed. It will, I expect, be 
known as an anti-materialistic movement, 
and shun definition and dogma. ... The 
world is tired and distrustful of dogma, 
ritual, and Jesuit and Calvinistic logic, 
as it is of the pure negations of Atheism 
and Agnosticism. The cry of the younger 
generation is for light and 
the authentic teaching of 
Christ, not that dreadful and 
often blasphemous caricature 
which has too often passed for 
Christianity.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF 
READJUSTMENT 


If, then, these witnesses 
may be trusted; if the signs 
of the present time point, not 
to a retreat from religion, but 
to an advance into a faith 
“emancipated from Calvinistie 
logic and atheistic negations, 
and crying for the light of the 
authentic teaching of Christ,” 
what is the lesson of such a 
transition for the little group 
of churches which this Asso- 
ciation represents? It would 
be most extravagant to affirm 
that the call of such a time is 
addressed exclusively to so 
limited a fellowship as ours, 
or that any monopoly of op- 
portunity is offered to the lit- 
tle company which inherits the 
Unitarian tradition. On the 
contrary, we gratefully recog- 
nize that discerning teachers 
in many communions appreci- 
ate the spiritual hunger which 
for the moment utters itself 
in denial or despair, and are 
trying to satisfy that hunger 
as best they can by a reinterpretation of 
ancient confessions and creeds. It must 
be confessed, however, that this enter- 
prise of readjustment, and this restate- 
ment of ancient symbols in modern terms, 
abounds in difficulties. It hopes to main- 
tain both continuity and conscientious- 
ness; or, in Professor Babbitt’s striking 
phrase, to ‘find a common ground between 
Procrustes and Proteus.” The principle 
of immutability is confronted by the in- 
evitability of change; and for great num- 
bers of modern minds the attempt at 
reconciliation must fail to meet the de- 
mand for reality. The whirligig of time 
has thus brought its surprising revenges ; 
for the very stability and fixity which 
have seemed to guarantee permanence for 
the ancient creeds have now become an 
obstacle to overcome rather than a founda- 
tion on which to build. The modern mind 
has embarked on a voyage of spiritual 
adventure, and what it needs is not a 
safe dock in which to lie and a cable 
to moor it to the shore, but a spreading of 
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sails to catch the winds of God and a 
compass to direct its course. What Bacon 
said of riches might be said by many a 
defender of a venerable creed to-day: 
“It cannot be spared or left behind, but it 
hindereth the march; yea, and the care 
of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the 
victory.” One may, in short, have to con- 
fess that what he fancied a support has 
become an impediment, so that he has to 
hold his creed, instead of having his creed 
hold him. 

If this is in any degree a picture of the 
present time; if beneath its reaction from 
authority there is this\hunger for reality ; 
and if even the most ‘ingenious steriliza- 
tion of ancient symbols fails to command 
assent, then the way seems singularly 
open for the small group of free churches 
to accomplish a timely service. The very 
lack of fixity in their position, which has 
often seemed an admission of weakness, 
turns out to be akin to the spirit of a 
changing world; and their complete free- 
dom from disguise or equivocation, even 
if it involve less dogmatic confidence, is 
an assurance of intellectual integrity 
pledged to what is verifiably real. In 
other words, the call which the Unitarian 
churches may now hear is no longer to 
contend with ancient creeds, but to face 
modern realities; to turn from the issues 
of the past, which have become either 
settled or unimportant, to the vital and 
critical task of confronting the material- 
ism and despondency which threaten even 
the physical lives of American youth, and 
of having a modest share in saving the 
soul of the modern world. 


“AH, THHY ARH MYSTICS!” 


And what, one must still ask, can make 
such churches ready for so high a mis- 
sion? What chance have they to answer 
the call of the present age? What is it 
that this great number of modern lives to 
which we have a right to address our- 
selves,—not frivolous in habit or -con- 
temptuous in mind, but alienated by their 
demand for reality from the prevailing 
teaching of the Christian Church—really 
want? They want, in the- first place, 
religion. No estimate of their desire could 
be more mistaken than to fancy that they 
want to be rid of religion, or to have the 
Church scale down its teaching to the 
level of their unbelief. On the contrary, 
they want religion; and their indictment 
of the Church is that it does not give 
them the religion they want. They do not 
want to have preaching come down to 
them, hut to be lifted up by a message 
which makes God and worship more rea- 
sonable and real. Wherever a man, in 
any communion, touches this note of real 
religion, there he has to-day a surprising 
and reassuring response; and every at- 
tempt to popularize religion by minimiz- 
ing it, or secularizing it, though it may 
provide a temporary sensation, is certain 
to encourage the modern mind in its 
inclination to indifference or denial. “The 
religious vision,” Professor Whitehead has 
impressively and unequivocally said, “is 
the one ground of optimism. Apart from 
it, human life is a flash of occasional 
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enjoyment, a mass of pain and misery, a 
bagatelle of transient experience.” 

Now this challenge of the time is di- 
rectly offered to the group of churches 
which this Association represents. <A 
great German theologian, on hearing that 
his pupil was a Unitarian, said, “Ah, the 
Unitarians; they are mystics.” He meant, 
not that they were mystical dreamers, but 
that their tradition, derived through 
Parker and Martineau and Emerson, sets 
them among those who through all the 
Christian centuries have found God by 
immediate and unmediated communion, 
and have taught what the medieval monk, 
Brother Lawrence, called “the practice of 
the presence of God.” In other words, 
while the controversies of Channing’s 
generation were chiefly concerned with 
the doctrine of Christ, the underlying 
faith of the Unitarians has always turned 
to the much more neglected doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit—the glad association of hu- 
man life with the Infinite Purpose, and 
the committal of the human will to the 
will of Him who sends us. This kind 
of religion, uncomplicated by dogmatic 
presuppositions, on the march to new 
revelations, is what the eager, earnest 
minds of the seekers for reality pro- 
foundly and poignantly desire; and the 
ministry which can meet this need must 
find in communion with the Eternal its 
power and its passion, and may be sus- 
tained by the majestic confidence of the 
words of Jesus: “I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

A second demand of the seekers for 
reality is that their religion shall be rea- 
sonable, consistent with other realities, a 
natural interpretation of the mystery of 
life. In other words, the modern world 
is thinking—sometimes crudely, sometimes 
misled by its own cleverness, sometimes 
contemptuous of history or experience, but 
demanding a science of religion as of 
nature, and completely unresponsive to a 
religion of sentimentalism or tradition 
or superimposed authority. The modern 
mind is convinced that its problems must 
be thought through rather than fought 
through; and that no conflict of faith 
with science, or recall from science to 
sentiment, can force intellectual surrender 
or guarantee spiritual peace. —And mean- 
time, can it be justly affirmed that the 
thinking of preachers has, to state the 
case with moderation, greatly deepened or 
broadened since the days of Channing 
or Parker? Much of this slackening of 
thoughtfulness is due to misdirected train- 
ing offered to students for the ministry; 
much to the misleading pressure of pa- 
rochial activities and the passion for popu- 
larity ; but much more to the fact that the 
thinking of many hearers has outrun that 
of the preacher, and that the conduct of 
worship, like a flimsy building, hopes to 
attract approval by its embellishments, 
while its foundations are insecure. Noth- 
ing is likely to alienate a thinking mind 
from religion more completely than to con- 
clude that the teaching in the pulpit is less 
convincing than the thinking in the pews; 
and no gift of rhetorical eloquence, or 
athletic performance, or emotional appeal, 
can win the permanent loyalty of those 
whose first principle of conduct is in obey- 
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ing the great command, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” What is this but another challenge 
to the preachers of the liberal faith—not 
to be academic theologians, but to be dis- 
cerning students of the spirit of the pres- 
ent age, and competent translators of its 
vagrant and reckless thinking into the 
language of rational faith? 


UNITY THROUGH LOYALTY 


Finally, the seekers for reality demand 
a religion which shall be essentially 
spiritual, and which finds in spiritual 
loyalty the bond of religious fellow- 
ship, unity, and peace. Nothing seems to 
the modern mind more superfluous and 


obsolete than the divisive organizations _ 


of Protestantism; as though churches 
which sing, “Like a mighty army moves 
the Chureh of God,” were in reality ad- 
vancing in separate platoons or squads, 
marching either against the entrenched 


forces of sin, or, as often happens, into | 


contention with each other. The spectacle 
of half a dozen churches ranged along a 
village street, each claiming authority and 
each with difficulty kept alive, seems an 
ironical and suicidal misinterpretation of 
the desire of him who prayed that all 
might be one. On the other hand, nothing 
is so conspicuous to-day among all Chris- 
tian communions as the hope of religious 
unity. This very summer there is to be 
held in Switzerland a great assemblage, 
where delegates from eighty-seven com- 
munions are to confer, and, as the pro- 
gram sets forth, to “approach the fulfill- 
ment of our Lord’s prayer that all may 
be one.” No one, even if he be ineligible 
for this companionship, can observe this 
sanguine scheme without praying sincerely 
for the beneficent outcome of its delibera- 
tions. There is, however, one condition of 
the unity thus proposed which in many 
modern minds must diminish the hope of 
practicability. It is anticipated, after all, 
that unity may be reached by the con- 
eurrent acceptance of a dogmatic test. 
Those only are welcomed to this Confer- 
ence who, as its program announces, “ac- 
knowledge the Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour.” The essential identity of 
Jesus with God Himself is to be the basis 
of Christian fellowship. Now it is not 
necessary to urge that such a dogma would 
not have been intelligible to Jesus himself, 
or to the Apostle who wrote, “There is 
one God, and one mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.” It need 
not even be intimated that many loyal 
members of evangelical churches would 
find it difficult to accept so drastic a 
test. The more elementary fact to be 
noted is that such a program of unity 
fails to touch the real problem of religion. 
To ‘confess that Jesus was God does not 
necessarily involve following him as man. 
“The devils also believe, and tremble.” 
The fundamental difficulty is not with the 
Christological program, but with the sub- 
stitution of Christology for Christianity, 
and of conformity for consecration. 
Jesus, it is true, prayed that the disciples 
might be one as he and his Father were 
one; but if that unity were what the 
theologians call consubstantial, a real 
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unity in the Godhead, then it would be 
manifestly impossible for the human disci- 
ples of Jesus to share, and the prayer 
that they should be one as he and his 
Father were one would be offered quite 
in vain. 


WHAT MARTINEAU SAID 


In other words, Christian unity, if it 
be sought in the way for which Jesus 
himself prayed, must be attained, not 
through doctrinal agreement, but through 
spiritual loyalty; not by denominational- 
ism, but by discipleship. The Dean of St. 
Paul’s in London—not a gloomy Dean, but 
@ sane and candid observer of events— 
has lately said: “The need of the age is 
to return to the idea of a Church of the 
Spirit. It is not the Church of the Spirit, 
but something lower, which the world is 
rejecting. A more spiritual religion will 
convert, not the majority, but those who 
ought to be with us.” 


We are brought then, in this eager search _ 
_ for religious unity, to a singular and chal- 


lenging situation. Here is the great body 
of organized Protestantism for the mo- 
ment formally committed to a doctrinal 
test, which is not only in itself likely to 
promote further differences, but which, 
however it may be met, gives no guaranty 
of the only unity which Jesus desired. 
On the other hand, the small group of 
liberal churches, thus left quite detached 
and alone, affirms, as it has always done, 
without disguise or qualification, that the 
only kind of unity practicable or desirable 
is in the common discipleship of the 
Christian life. It is sufficient to cite the 
words of the most distinguished repre- 
sentative in England during the nine- 
teenth century of philosophical idealism, 
who was at the same time the authorita- 
tive prophet of the Unitarian faith: ‘“To 


‘heal the broken unity of Christendom,” 


said James Martineau, “the scholar may 
rely on his critical results; the ecclesi- 
astic may plan treaties of peace and 
fusion of doctrine between church and 


- echureh; but, meanwhile, those who pass 


behind the whole field of theological 
divergency, and linger near the common 
springs of all human piety and hope, may 
perhaps be preparing the first lines of a 
true Hirenikon.” Does this mean that the 
destinies of so momentous a movement 
toward unity must be completely commit- 
ted to that small minority now excluded 
from co-operation? That would be an 
audacious and extravagant hope. Fortu- 
nately for the future of religion, the 
Church of the Spirit has allies in all 
communions, and even now the voices of 
the time which command the most loyal 
hearing are preaching the comprehensive. 
gospel of a spiritual faith. Yet the fact 
eannot be denied that this ideal of a Holy 
Catholic Church, catholic because holy, 
and holy because spiritually whole, is pre- 
cisely that which the Unitarian churches 
have had the happy privilege of inheriting 
as a tradition, and are now called to teach 
as a possibility. This is the last of times 
for Liberal Christians to regard them- 
selves as belonging to a dissenting sect, 
sustained by controversy and denials. 
This, on the contrary, is a time to realize 
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that, by the merciful providence of God, 
we are set where the call to spiritual 
unity which Jesus transmitted is wel- 
comed without any intermingling of dog- 
matic demands, and where the only way 
which can lead to .Christian unity lies 
straight before our feet. With the hu- 
mility, therefore, of those who have often 
failed to hear this summons and have 
wasted time in fruitless controversy, yet 
with the confidence of those who have at 
last heard from afar the call, we join in 
the reassuring confession, “I believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church, in the com- 
munion of saints, and in the unity of the 
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spirit in which alone is the bond of peace.” 

Such, as I hear it, is the call of the 
Present Age to the churches which this 
Association represents—the call to a wor- 
shiping, reasonable, and catholic faith; 
which, even if it be not persuasive to those 
who prefer emotion to ethics, or creed to 
character,-may have its modest work to 
do among those who seek a reasonable 
religion and a comprehensive unity; and 
may even hope to win the gracious bless- 
ing of him who said: “Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 


May Meetings in the First Year 
of the New Association Building 


A “Who’s Who” and “time-table” for all the varied 
and inspiring sessions, beginning Sunday, May 22 


HE enlarged centralized hospitality 

made possible by the new denomina- 
tional building of the American Unitarian 
Association at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., adds new significance to the coming 
May meetings, which open Sunday, May 
22. The general plan of former years will 
be followed, with American Unitarian 
Association sessions Tuesday, the General 
Alliance Wednesday, the Sunday School 
Society Thursday, the Y. P. R. U. Friday, 
and the remaining organizations taking 
their places about as usual. 

All meetings will be open to the public, 
with the exception of business sessions and 
the meetings of the various councils, com- 
mittees, and directors. 

The Sunday School Society’s program 
is of especial import, because this is the 
society’s centenary year. 

Dr. Eugene Rodman Shippen of the 
Second Church in Boston will preach the 
anniversary sermon on “A Church Ample 
as the Wants of Man.” The Ware Lecture 
will be given by Hon. William Ellery 
Sweet, former Governor of Colorado, and 
Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, has 
been invited to present the paper before 
the ministers in the Berry Street Confer- 
ence. The Temperance Society has out- 
lined a program of timely interest; and 
the General Alliance has, as one speaker, 
Rey. Lawrence Clare of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, who comes to America to assume the 
pastorate of the Church of the Messiah in 
Montreal, Canada. 

Following is the program in detail, with 
several appointments yet to be announced : 


SUNDAY, MAY 22 


3 p.m. Union Service of the church schools 
of Greater Boston at the Arlington Street 
Chureh. This service is under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Union of Boston. 
The address will be given by Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. 

5-7 p.m. Reception to delegates, visitors, and 
friends at the Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
corner Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, under 
the auspices of the Hospitality Committee. 
Light refreshments will be served. 

6-7 p.m. Organ Recital in the First Church, 
William E. Zeuch, organist. 

7.45 p.m. The Anniversary Sermon in Arling- 
ton Street Church. The devotional service will 
be conducted by the President of the American 
Unitarian Association, and others to be an- 
nounced. The sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Bugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., of Boston. Sub- 


ject: “A Church Ample as the Wants of Man.” 
Music by the choir of the church under the 
direction of Mr. Benjamin L. Whelpley, organist. 
The entire church will be open to the public 
at 7.15 P.M. 


MONDAY, MAY 23 


9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson in charge of the music at 
these services. ‘ 

9a.M. Meeting of the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at Unity House. 

11 a.M. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union at Bulfinch Place Church. 
The President, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 
will preside. Address: ‘‘The Future of Reli- 
gious Liberalism,” by Rev. Ernest Caldecott, of 
Schenectady, N.Y. Luncheon at 12.30 o’clock, at 
the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. 
Tickets, $1, must be secured in advance from 
the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick L. Weis, 165 
Eliot Street, Milton. 

12.30 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Social Service Council in the vestry of the 
Arlington Street Church. Hon. Herbert C. Par- 
sons will preside. Election of Officers. Ad- 
dress: “Making a Community Survey,” Rev. J. 
Theodore Johnson, Littleton, N.H. Luncheon 
tickets at $1 may be secured from the Secretary, 
Miss Sara Comins, 25 Beacon Street. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in Arlington Street Church. 
Addresses: “Enforcing the Volstead Act,” by 
Capt. George A. Parker, Federal Prohibition 
Administrator for New England. “Crime Pre- 
vention,” by Charges A. Gates, Executive Sec- 
retary of Massachusetts Council on Crime Pre- 
vention. Announcement of Young People’s 
Essay contest winners. Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge will preside. 

3.30 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice at Bulfinch Place 
Church. The business meeting will be followed 
by four fifteen-minute addresses on ‘Human 
Engineering in Religion.” 

3.30 p.m. Tuckerman School. Public meeting 
in King’s Chapel. The President, Rev. Walter 
S. Swisher, will preside. Brief addresses by 
Dean Harriet E. Johnson and others. 

4pm. Nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society in the Direc- 
tor’s Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

4—5.30 P.M. Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot will be at 
home to the wives of Unitarian ministers at 
25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. (Take Cam- 
bridge subway to Harvard Square, thence 
Huron Avenue car to Reservoir Street.) 

5 p.m. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
eorner Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, con- 
+ by Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

5.30 p.m. Annual meeting and supper of the 
Guild of Parish Workers, at Bulfinch Place. 

8 p.m. Highth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at Unity House. Ad- 
dresses: “New Objectives for the League,” by 
Perey W. Gardner, President of the League, 
and another to be announced. Members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor, which will 
be reserved for them until 7.50 p.m. The gal- 
lery will be open to the public. 

P.M. Public meeting of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice. Place to be announced. 
Address : ‘Mexico, by John F. Moors, of Boston, 
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TUESDAY, MAY 24 


9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship who have 
died during the year. 

9.45 a.m. One hundred and second annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
in Tremont Temple. Delegates and life mem- 
bers will be admitted by ticket to the floor. 
The galleries will be open to the public. The 
morning session will begin with the devotional 
service. The meeting will be open for the in- 
troduction of resolutions, the appointment of 
committees, and announcements. Brief reports 
and addresses in regard to certain aspects of 
the work of the Association: The Finance Com- 
mittee, Henry H. Fuller; the Church Extension 
Committee, Rev. George F. Patterson; the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, Rev. Louis_C. Cornish 
D.D. Report of the Commission on Survey, 
Perey W. Gardner. The ‘President’s annual ad- 
dress, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. Closing service. 

12.30 p.m. Adjournment of morning meeting. 

2p.m. Annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association (continued). Report of the 
Nominating Committee. Election of officers and 
directors.. Consideration of a proposed amend- 
ment to the By-laws of the Association. Re- 
port of the Committee on Findings, and com- 
pletion of the business of the Association. Re- 
port of the Ballot Committee. Brief reports 
from the Field: Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, 
Framingham, Mass.; Rev. Frank Lee Hunt, 
A.M., Salt Lake City, Utah; Rev. Fred Merri- 
field, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Raymond H. Palmer, 
Duluth, Minn. Closing service conducted by 
the President. : 

4.30 p.m. Adjournment. 


5 p.m. Vesper service at the First Church, 
conducted by Rev. Maxwell Savage, D.D., of 
Worcester, Mass. 

8 p.m. The Ware Lecture will be given in 
Arlington Street Church by the Hon. William 
Ellery Sweet of Denver, Ex-Governor of Colo- 
rado. Subject: “A Valid Christianity for 
To-day.”” The opening service will be conducted 
by Dr. Eliot. This is the sixth of the annual 
lectures to be given on the foundation estab- 
lished in honor of the distinguished services of 
three generations of the Ware family to the 
cause of pure Christianity. Doors open to the 
public at 7.30 p.m. No tickets required. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25 


9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in welcome of the ministers 
who have joined the Unitarian Fellowship dur- 
ing the year, and will be conducted by Rev. 

10 a.m. Meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
ference in the Hale Chapel of the First Church 
in Boston, 64 Marlborough Street. A paper 
will be read by Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D., 
of Toledo, Ohio. Open to ministers only. 

10 a.m. Thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Women in Tremont Temple. 
Annual reports. Business. A collection will 
be taken for the missionary work of the 
Alliance. 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women in Tremont Temple. Subject, 
“The Function of a Church of the Free Spirit.” 
The devotional service will be conducted by 
Rey. Minna C. Budlong, Field Secretary. Ad- 
dresses by Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Rev. Lawrence Clare, of 
Montreal. 

5 p.m. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
under the auspices of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. Address by Miss Ruth M. Twiss 
of Berlin, Mass. Devotional service conducted 
by Herbert K. Miller of Winchester, Mass., and 
William. Rice of Hast Boston. 

7.45 P.M. Public meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in Unity House, 7 Park 
Square. The entire auditorium will be open to 
the public at 7.15. Addresses : “A United Liberal 
Church,” by Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D.D., 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. ; Rev. Lon R. Call of 
Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D.D., of Boston. 

7.45 p.M. Annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Religious Arts Guild at Hale 
Chapel of the First Church. Pageantry De- 
monstration under the direction of Rev. Chester 
A. Drummond at 8.30 p.m. Seats reserved for 
members of the Guild until 7.45. 


THURSDAY, MAY 26 


9 aM. Morning prayer In King’s Chapel. 
The Communion Service will be conducted by 
Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D.D. 

9.45 a.m. The annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society at Unity House, 
7 Park Square. Devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Robert W. Jones of Boston. Reports 
of Officers and Committees. Addresses: ‘‘These 
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One Hundred Years,” by Rev. George Laurence 
Parker, President. ‘Take Hold of This,” by 
Waitstill Hastings Sharp, Secretary of Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association. ‘How Determine the 
Main Lines of our Policy,” by Prof. George 
Albert Coe, LL.D., Teachers’ College, New York. 

11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference in the 
Assembly Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

11 a.m.. Twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society in King’s Chapel. 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, presiding. Address 
by Prof. W. W. Fenn of the Harvard Theo- 
logical School. 

1.30 p.m. Annual meeting Unitarian Sunday 
School Society (continued). Addresses by 
Dr. Henry Wyman Holmes, Dean of the School 
of Education, Harvard University, and Dr. 
William Ernest Hocking, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Harvard University. 

2.30 P.M. Post-Office Mission Conference in 
Assembly Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

5 p.M. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
conducted by the minister, Rey. Charles HE. 


Park, D.D 
FRIDAY, MAY 27 


Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Conference of Associate Alliance 


9 A.M. 
11 a.m. 
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Presidents at the Children’s Mission to Chil- 
dren, 20 Ashburton Place. 

11 a.m. Conference of Alliance Presidents in 
Assembly Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

5 p.m. Thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union at the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester. Registration of 
Delegates. Informal Reception. 

5.30 p.m. Annual banquet. Tickets, 75 cents 
each, Application for tickets should be made to 
Marshall Schalk, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, before May 238. Award of Efficiency 
Cups. Entertainment. 

6 P.M. Proctor Academy Reception at Hotel 
Bellevue, followed by the Annual Dinner at 
7 o’clock. George BH. Ladd, Jr., of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., will preside. Addresses by Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, D.D., of Worcester, and Perey W. 
Gardner of Providence. 

7.30 P.M. Devotional service. 

7.45 P.M. Annual business Meeting. 


SATURDAY, MAY 28 


3 P.M. Outdoor picnic of the Greater Boston 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. Place to be an- 
nounced. Games and sports in the afternoon; 
box supper; dancing until 11 p.m. All Unita- 
rian young people cordially invited. 


Contrasts 


in Spain 


SYDNEY B. SNOW 


II 


ENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK, whose 
brilliant short “History of Spain” 
was referred to in the first part of this 
article, is the most illuminating book to 
take on a tour, writes that in the Escorial 
[see THE ReoisteR, April 14], Philip II. 
“desired to express the stern, ascetic creed 
of Castile.” “The mighty edifice of ashen 
gray granite,” he continues, “stands cold, 
hard, solid, and magnificent, a corporeal 
mate to the cold, hard, solid, and mag- 
nificent spiritual edifice which at that 
very time—obedient to Philip’s will—the 
Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, Ro- 
man and Apostolic, assembled in Trent 
in universal council, were embodying, pil- 
ing dogma upon dogma, in a vast spiritual 
Escorial.” To Sedgwick’s thinking it is 
“a profoundly religious -building, but of 
an ascetic religion, a religion that with- 
draws from sunlight, blue sky, and flying 
clouds, for these things do not yield to 
dogma; and it has chosen dogmas for 
better for worse, and it abides by its vow.” 
Such a choice could not fail to affect 
profoundly the nation whose religion was 
fixed by it; and none is better qualified 
to express an opinion as to how the nation 
has been affected than the author just 
quoted. Discussing the decline of Spain,* 
he declares that the causes usually as- 
signed—exhaustive wars, emigration, false 
pride, political folly, and economic igno- 
rance—were undoubtedly factors. But 
one aspect of this decline, religious super- 
stition, appears so prominently, in his 
opinion, in the daily life of the people, 
in the monastic establishments, in ec- 
clesiastical art, that he devotes a chapter 
to it. Charles V., who ended his life “a 
bigoted adherent of the old order”; Philip 
II., who “squandered and split the riches 
of his empire in the same cause”; Philip 
III, “known as El Piadoso”; and Philip 
IV., who “sought lessons in statecraft 
from a cloistered nun,” he adduces as 
representing the national spirit of an im- 
portant period. “Columbus,” he writes, 
“was primarily governed by religious 
ambition. Many of the conquistadores 


fought their way through Mexico and 
Peru from a desire to save the souls of 
the heathen. Loyola spent his genius ad 
majorem Dei gloriam. At home, men most 
distinguished for intellectual attainments, 
Cervantes, Lope, Tirso de Molina, turned 
naturally to the outer badges of a higher 
life, and either took orders or joined a 
religious confraternity.” 

After giving examples of the credulity 
of keen, intelligent men like these, and of 
their encouragement of credulity in 
others, he declares, “Spaniards of this 
time accepted the dogmas and rites of 
their Church as a means to higher life 
or an escape from punishment hereafter, 
although the operation of those means 
might be unintelligible to human reason 
or contrary to the teachings of ethics.” 
Their religion was, in Sedgwick’s phrase, 
“divorced from common sense.” 

That such religion has had a deadening 
effect upon the nation in the past, few 
will probably deny. Whether it will con- 
tinue to do so in the future is another 
question, which it is beyond the knowledge 
of the present writer to answer. It is 
part of the question which his experience 
in Spain led him to ask many times, Is 
the old or the new, the contrast between 
which seemed to him to be so sharp, 
dominant there to-day? 

Political conditions, so important in 
modern states, might help to give the 
answer; but the political situation there 
just now is uncertain, and it would be 
presumptuous and foolish for a_ tourist 
to write concerning it with any claim to 
authority. Like Italy, Spain has tempo- 
rarily solved post-war troubles and the 
threat of Bolshevism by a dictatorship, 
usually described as mild. Does that dic- 
tatorship mean going forward or going 
back ? : 

So far as surface indications go, th 
country seems peaceful and contented, and 
in certain sections prosperous. Both mon- 
archy and dictatorship appear to be 
popular among the mass of conservative 
people. The Dictator has promised full 
restoration of rights as soon as “the 

(Continued on page 370) 


Censorship 


Apropos of the recent suppression of certain novels by civil authority, The Boston Herald 
heads its editorial columns with this pregnant comment: “We have just one bit of advice to give 
to the estimable gentlemen who are now endeavoring to tell us what we can and cannot read, or at 
least purchase in Boston for that purpose. They do not, happily, control the United States mails, or purchases 
outside of the city; but their jurisdiction is plenty wide enough as it is, considering the way in which they use 


it. Our advice is simply this: 


“Do not make us ridiculous. Do not imply to the world that those whom we elect to office have no compre- 
hension of the intellectual freedom upon which the civilizations of the world have been built. Do not broadcast 
the idea that we are children. Do not conclude that somebody must tell us what we may see, and read, and 
hear, and think. Do not revise our dictionaries by leaving out all the bad words, and all that might be proved 


to have unsavory connotations. 


own destiny, under free play of individual freedom.” 


Unitarian Theology 
THEODORE D. BACON 


FUNDAMENTALS 
Frederick M. Eliot. 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


This little book, less than one hundred 
pages long, gives Mr. Hliot’s conception 
of the fundamentals of our faith. It 
deals with Unitarian Faith in Human 
Nature, in God, in Leadership, in Action, 
and the Unitarian conception of Prayer. 
The attractive character of Mr. Eliot’s 
personality shows itself in the book, his 
moral earnestness being everywhere evi- 
dent; yet the book, as a whole, is dis- 
appointing. The main trouble with Mr. 
Bliot’s discussion is the looseness and 
extravagance of his statements, especially 
in reference to Evangelical churches. By 
this he is led to conclusions that are quite 
untenable, into inconsistencies of which he 
does not seem to be aware. 

He begins with the proposition that, 
since the starting point in Unitarian the- 
ology is the doctrine of man, while in 
others it is the doctrine of God, “there is 
less difference between an orthodox Jew 
and even the most liberal type of Hvangeli- 
cal Christian than there is between the 
most courageous Modernist and the most 
conservative Unitarian.” Practically, of 
course, this is not the case. More or less 
conservative Unitarians pass into liberal 
Evangelical churches without feeling that 
there has been any considerable change 
in their religious position. Theoretically, 
the statement is at least equally untenable. 
The theology of experience, which starts 
with the nature of man and not with proof 
of the existence of God, is of very recent 
growth, and is by no means universal 
among Unitarians to-day. Their prede- 
cessors, like Channing and Parker, had not 
dreamt of it. On the other hand, this new 
kind of theology is not confined to Unita- 
rians. It has been taught, for instance, at 
Yale Divinity School for a number of 
years by a Baptist professor, to students of 
many different Evangelical denominations. 
' Again, Mr. Eliot says: “When Unita- 
Yians cease to give first place to their 
doctrine of human nature, they will cease 
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to be Unitarians.” And, a little farther 
on he says, “We believe that human nature 
is at heart sound, that good will and kind- 
ness are the natural human qualities rather 
than ill will and unkindness.” This has a 
pleasant sound, but just what does it 
mean? If our standing in the Unitarian 
fellowship depends on believing this prop- 
osition, it is important that we should un- 
derstand it. If men are naturally good, 
and there is nothing supernatural in the 
world, as Mr. Bliot assures us, how can 
men be anything but good? The trouble 
comes from that word “natural.” It is a 
“weasel-word” when applied to moral ques- 
tions. It sucks the moral meaning out of 
them, so that if you make qualities natural 
they cease to be moral. A moral act im- 
plies a choice between right and wrong, 
and such a choice lifts the act out of the 
‘natural’ plane. Just what Mr. Eliot 
means, then, by his proposition, it is not 
easy to say. If he means merely that in 
almost every man there are capacities for 
good which may be appealed to and stirred, 
so that a man of low moral character may 
be developed into a hero and a saint, there 
is nothing to object.to, except that there is 
nothing distinctively Unitarian about such 
doctrine. It is almost universal. The doc- 
trine of total depravity has been obsolete 
for some time. 

In this same opening chapter, Mr. Bliot 
says that Unitarians “frankly and com- 
pletely reject the whole notion of revela- 
tion.” That sounds as if it might be true. 
But it depends more or less on just what 
is meant by revelation. Mr. Hliot states 
it as one of the distinguishing marks be- 
tween Unitarians and even the most ad- 
vanced Modernists, such as Dr. Fosdick. 
But when the author comes to his chapter 
on Leadership, which is far and away the 
best chapter in the book, he says something 
which has not quite the same ring. The 
leaders in the world, he says, “are first of 
all the people who see more than the rest 
of us,” “the pointers-out,” “who see, in 
particular, the possibilities of human life.” 
And of Jesus he says, beside much more, 
“When Jesus becomes for you a personal 
leader, then you have, I think, the very 
greatest help that it is possible for a 
human being to hope for.” Again, “We 


Leave our dictionaries as they are, and trust the human race to work out its 


have discovered in the life of Jesus incom- 
parably the greatest example of leader- 
ship, ... we find in him the way, the 
truth, and the life.” 

That is a pretty good description of what 
a Modernist means by the revelation in 
Jesus. And it is a perfectly fair use of 
the word revelation, which has no miracu- 
lous implication. In fact, as has been 
noted above, Mr. Bliot uses the word 
“reveal” himself. And he lays the utmost 
stress on the need for this kind of assist- 
ance. In addition to the words just quoted 
about Jesus, he says, “The need for that 
kind of leadership is, I think, our supreme 
spiritual necessity.” Again, “Such help 
we must accept if we are to live richly 
and fully.” He is not the only Unitarian 
to make far more use of revelation than 
he is aware of, but he calls it by another 
name. 

In his chapter on Faith in God, Mr. 
Eliot makes another drive at the Hyan- 
gelicals. “If,” he says, ‘‘as is the case with 
most orthodox Christians, you accept the 
absolute and infallible authority of the 
Scriptures, your faith in God is corre- 
spondingly absolute and infallible. It 
isn’t really faith at all, but knowledge.” 
“Quite otherwise is it with the Unitarian. 
His faith in God rests not upon revelation, 
but upon a foundation which is itself 
faith.” “That point .. . differentiates the 
Unitarian doctrine of God from the or- 
thodox doctrine of God by an impassable 
gulf.” Now that statement is so inaccu- 
rate that it cries aloud for correction. 
Even if it were true that the orthodox 
doctrine of God was derived entirely from 
the Bible, that would only set the act of 
faith one step farther back, instead of 
eliminating it. If he had said that the 
faith of the orthodox was primarily in the 
Bible, and that from that faith they de- 
rived their faith in God, it would have been 
one step toward accuracy. But even that 
statement would not have been true. Not 
even the most rabidly orthodox theologian 
reasons after that fashion. Did Mr, Eliot 
never hear of the ontolological argument, 
or of the argument from design? How 
about Paley’s “Evidences”? The fact of 
the matter is that there is no such “im- 
passable gulf” as Mr. Eliot seeks to estab- 
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lish. There is indeed a vast difference be- 
tween the Fundamentalist, holding des- 
perately to his crumbling defenses, and the 
unbalanced radical, who, in his reaction 
against such obscurantism, struggles to 
divest himself of every religious inherit- 
ance, no matter how precious. Hach of 
these helps to maintain the other by his 
opposition, and gives to the other his ex- 
cuse for being. But the distance between 
the two is covered by many gradations, 
from the mildest of Modernists to the most 
advanced. The nuclei differ, but the outer 
edges overlap. Nor'is there any necessary 
disloyalty to their own standards, on the 
part of churches of. the Congregational 
order, at least, in such prozressiveness ; 
for these churches, whether called by that 
name, or Baptist, or whatever, are free to 
make their own standards, and to change 
them as they see fit. They have just as 
much right to be Modernist as the Con- 
gregational churches of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had to become Unitarian. 

Although this notice of Mr. Eliot’s book 
is already overlong, a few words must be 
added to indicate where we may look for 
the enrichment of our religious life. There 
is first that question of conversion, or 
whatever we call it. Mr. Eliot says that 
“there is no such thing as sudden conver- 
sion to the Unitarian faith.” Is not that 
a confession of narrowness and shallow- 
ness? So-called sudden conversions are 
among the most striking and important of 
religious experiences. Nor are they by any 
means always superficial and ephemeral. 
John Wesley, Martin Luther, and above all 
the apostle Paul, are outstanding examples. 
If we have no place for such men, it is 
surely so much the worse for us. There is 
a great field for inquiry and practical ap- 
plication just at this point. 

But there is an even broader question 
which calls for the deepest consideration. 
Mr. Eliot says: “To whom do we pray? 
That question becomes meaningless when 
you realize that prayer is an effort on 
your own part to see more clearly and to 
consecrate your life more completely.” If 
they were pinned down to it, many Uni- 
tarians would acknowledge that this is 
about all that prayer means to them. But, 
if so, what does religion amount to? What 
do we get out of it? If there is no re- 
sponse to our prayers, isn’t all religion 
reduced to mere self-culture? Is there 
anything left of real religious value? Mr. 
Eliot has a real belief in God; but, if he 
never even tries to get in touch with the 
divine, what good does that belief do him? 
Asa matter of fact, Mr. Eliot is much more 
deeply religious than these words of his 
would imply, but it is with these that we 
are just now concerned. His definition, 
whether of prayer or of religion, carefully 
avoids the use of the word God, or any 
deseription of the ‘“supersensible environ- 
ment’; but it holds fast to the idea of 
the “something not ourselves,” wherein the 
essence of religion lies. Unless there is 
this something to which we try to adjust 
ourselves, there is no religion; and unless 
we try to get in touch with it, there is no 
prayer. It is the failure to grasp this 
fundamental of all religion that makes 
Mr. Eliot’s fundamentals so inadequate. 
Something of the same failure is to be 
found in our churches Hast as well as 
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West, and it lies at the foundation of our 
lack of progress. Unless we can give men 
this sense of contact with the unseen, they 
will either refuse to ally themselves with 
us, or will drift away from us. It is this 
for which men come to church. This is 
why they worship. Catholics find it in 
the Mass, Protestants in a variety of ways. 
But where it is not, men will not remain 
permanently, whatever be the momen- 
tary attraction of eloquence or audacity. 
Not even moral earnestness and the ad- 
vocacy of social reform will avail. 

This is the heart of the matter. The 
whole history of Unitarianism from the 
beginning has been an effort to strip off 
one Jayer after another of what it has re- 
garded as irrational and superstitious. In 
so doing it has rendered real and honor- 
able service. But, the question recurs 
whether, in so doing, it has not also cast 


off something that is vital to the full life. 


of religion. Granted that superstition. 
does cluster around what is mysterious, 
on the other hand, religion without mys- 
tery is an impossibility. The progress of 
theology is not unlike the progress of 
physical science. One mystery after an- 
other is cleared up with the result that a 
yet greater mystery emerges. The hori- 
zon is enlarged, but it is still there. What- 
ever is mere superstition must be eradi- 
eated, whether it be in our conception of 
God or any other matter; but it is at least 
of equal importance that we should hold 
fast to the vital elements of religion, 
wherever they may be found. If we can 
but make this constructive work our aim, 
the hope of making our free gospel a mes- 
sage of life for all the world may yet be 
realized. 


[THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has a major 
interest in theology. The foregoing review 
represents one position in the free churches. 
There are others, distinctly different, 
which are very near to Mr. Hliot; and yet 
others that are more marked in their de- 
parture from old paths, even liberal paths. 
The columns of the paper are open to dis- 
cussion of both the book by Mr. Eliot 
and the review, each contribution to be 
not more than 500 words.—THE Enrror.] 


Supposed Persecution! 


THp Worwup’s Dest To THH CATHOLIC 
CuurcH. By James J. Walsh. Boston: The 
Stratford Oompany. 


The title of this book is broad, and it . 


would accomplish great good if it had 
“been written in a spirit as broad. But 
we read: “The Church ... . has cultivated 
all the fruits of the deeper thinking, 
philosophy, ethics, science. Men who 
have not studied the history of science 
as we now have it doubt this last; but 
the revolutionizers of science, all down 
the centuries, Roger Bacon, Copernicus, 
Vesalius, Galileo, Morgagni, Mendel, were 
all faithful sons of the Church, three of 
them indeed churchmen. The supposed 
persecution of some of these proves to be 
largely but another example of the myth- 
making tendency in mankind when reli- 
gious feelings are involved.” We linger 
over the phrases “supposed persecution” 
and ‘“myth-making tendency.” Shades of 
the Inquisition! What would Galileo 
say of this? 
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Comparative Religion 


A LEAGUE OF RELIGIONS. By J. Tyssul Davis. 
London: The Lindsey Press. 2s. 6d. 


It is a happy idea on the part of the 
author to suggest a League of Religions 
on the analogy of the League of Nations. 
The book is built on the idea that the 
religions of the world are not competitive, 
but confederate. “Theirs is a joint mis- 
sion, a united effort.” So the author aims 
to show the particular contribution which 
each religion makes to the synthetic faith 
of the future. After all, religion is one. 
Here are chapters on Zoroastrianism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Judaism, Con- 
fucianism, Mohammedanism, Christianity, 
Sikhism, and Bahaism. There are no 
false religions; all have some degree 
of truth. We can learn something from 
each of them. The trouble comes when 
one religion arrogates to itself supremacy, 
and looks upon the others as false. How 
much better is the thesis of this book that 
each religion may add something to the 
great Pantheon, which will ultimately 
constitute the Cathedral of All Nations. 

E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


UNDER THE 4-H Frac. By John F. Oase. 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 


A good country story of the Middle 
West; well told, with the unreal senti- 
ment liable to characterize juvenile stories 
eliminated. Bob Barton is the youth 
around whom the narrative is built. One 
day his parents found, written in blood 
on their barn door, “Move or die!” They 
would have gone, but Bob was determined 
to stay; for he had certain ventures he 
felt he must see through. Te was raising 
a prize pig, Stonewall Jackson; he had a 
position as first base on the 4H team to 
hold against a rival, Hal Carson. ‘here 
was a girl, Katie O’Neal, in whose fortunes 
he was interested. So Bob stayed and 
solved the mystery. The story is a healthy 
one of life among the farmers of the Corn 
Belt. The picture it gives of the happy, 
wholesome, active life of the farming 
districts acts as an excellent antidote to 
types of highly-spiced, blatant fiction. 


CHUMLEY’s Post. . By W. O. Stoddard. ; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 


Probably stories of the West, when that 
land was just being opened up by white 
settlers, will thrill boys as long as there 
are any boys to read them. “Chumley’s 
Post,” set down amid perils from wild 
beasts and wild men, experienced all the 
adventures characteristic of the West of 
that period. Cunning savages attacked it; 
hardship and danger were its daily ra- 
tions.. The chief villain was the “White 
Pawnee,” who was only disposed of after 
plenty of thrilling excitement. Woven 
into the narrative is an account of the reso- 
lution and endurance practiced by those 
early pioneers who blazed the trails that 
subsequently became railroads and high- 
ways. But it is mainly a tale of adven- 
ture on the Western frontier, and as such 
cannot fail to prove exciting to healthy, 
imaginative boys. 


- had been 


Dana, Dorothy, and the Missing Sweater 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


It was last fall that it disappeared—the 
light-weight, slip-over your-head, red-blue- 
green-yellow-brown-orange sweater that 
“A Birthday Present from 
Mother to Dana—many, many happy re- 
turns of the day,” but which Dorothy Gray 
found so useful that it was as often seen 
on her slim little figure as on Dana’s two- 
years-older sturdy boy-body. 

Dana didn’t care, of course ; for Dorothy 
was always more than willing to lend him 
her thickest mittens, or her skis, or her 
snowshoes, or her fountain pen, or any- 
thing he needed, if his own happened to 
be out of order or out of sight. But he 
did like to pretend that he cared a whole 
lot. This way: 

“You'll stretch it all out, Sis!” Then 
a groan. “Look!” (catching up a handful 
of the “slack” over Dorothy’s shoulders !) 
“Get it completely out of shape, you will, so 
. itll never look stylish on me any more. 

Hang on me like a bag!” 
“Never mind, Big Brother,’ Dorothy 
would console him: 


“You should be glad that Sister’s ‘figger’ 
Gets bigger every day, and bigger ! 
Shame on you, for your slender shape, 
No thieker than a piece of tape!” 


Or this: 


“A brother should lend cheerfully, 
And not so glum and tearfully !” 


Which was all great nonsense, of 
course; but it made Dana laugh, which 
was exactly what it was meant to do. If 
all rhymes were a& useful, they would be, 
well, much more useful than some of them 
are, you may be sure! 

One bright late-October morning, the 
sweater was the subject of brief and 
breezy discussion. 

“You see, Dana,” said Dorothy (she will 
often, as she says, “deign to explain,” or 
“explain to Dane’), “it’s just a little 
thicker than my thin sweater, and just a 
little thinner than my thick sweater, and 
so it’s just exactly what I need when the 
thin sweater isn’t thick enough and the 
thick sweater isn’t thin enough.” 

“Like the Little-Bit-of-a-Bear’s bed,” 
put in Mrs. Gray, who was near by, “tak- 
ing in” the explanation; “neither too hard 
nor too soft, but just right!” 

“That’s just it!” said Dorothy. 

Dana groaned. “All right! Then I sup- 
pose I’m to ‘suffer in silence’ !” 

He shrugged into his next-favorite 
sweater. “Come on! Let’s get in a good 
long Saturday, gathering those hazelnuts. 
Father’s given me the whole day, only I’m 


to get back to the house early to do the 
chores, because he’ll be late at the village. 
Ready ?” 

“Ready !” responded Dorothy: 


“And though those nuts are thick with pricks, 
And every prick the kind that sticks, 

We'll think how very, very handy 

They’ll be this winter for nut candy !” 


Then off. they clattered, singing the 
rhyme to a tune which Dana had com- 
posed, which fitted a great many of 
Dorothy’s ‘“‘pomes.” All along down by the 
pasture wall the nuts were plenty, but 
very few were out of the prickery husks, 
or burs. Yet if they had waited for them 
to loosen and drop out, the squirrels would 
have secured every one! After drying, 
under-cover, they would drop out easily. 
So, wearing old gloves, the two set to work. 
Their baskets filled fast with the oddly 
shaped clusters of burs. 

“Let's not try to carry them up to the 
house,” said Dana, pausing as he was 
about to empty his basket into one of the 
meal sacks they had brought. “It’s only 
a little way to the sap-house. Let’s 
spread ’em in the loft there, where the 
sap buckets are. Then when they’re ready 
to shell out, we can do it right down here, 
and carry part of the nuts over to Camp 
Kop for candy when we come down for 
a winter picnic once in a while. Kop’s 
so near the sap-house.” 

“Good idea, Brainy Big Brother,” ap- 
plauded Dorothy. 

There was a ladder set up to the trap 
door in the sap-house, opening into the 
loft. All was still, as they climbed it and 
poured the nuts out. But the second trip 
caused a change of plans. As Dana’s head 
rose above the top of the ladder, he heard 
scampering feet, and a glossy red squirrel 
sprang up on the sill of a small window 
that was open a few inches, and, giving 
his plumy tail a defiant wave, disappeared 
into a tree that pressed close to the win- 
dow. He had been inspecting the nut 
supply! 

“Hi! red squirrels!’ shouted Dana, to 
Dorothy, who was just then coming in at 
the door. “We can’t leave the nuts here, 
after all. They come and go, as they 
please, I guess, through that window.” 


“Tet’s shut it; why not?’ proposed 
Dorothy. 
“Can’t. Father keeps it open, so the air 


won't get musty. Might give these wooden 
buckets a musty flavor, and spoil the sap.” 

“JT yemember, now,” agreed Dorothy. 
“Well, then we’ve got to gather these up 
again, .Oh, why not spread them on Camp 


Kop’s floor, till we can get rid of the 
husks? That won’t be long.” 

“Of course. Why didn’t we think of 
that before?” 

“My, but it’s warm!” exclaimed Dorothy, 
as they regathered their nuts. 

“That’s just what it is,” said Dana. 
“Like summer. Listen, what’s that? Oh, 
I know. Another squirrel in there behind 
the buckets. Didn’t have time to get out. 
Nest there, maybe. Well, so long as they 
gather their own nuts, there’s no harm 
done. Come on!” 

They hurried across to Camp Kop, got 
the key from under the flat stone where 
it was hidden, dumped their nuts, and hur- 
ried off for more, Dorothy chanting as 
they ran: 


“We've rescued our stores from the furry 
marauders 
Who always are trespassing over our borders !”” 


““*Auders’ and ‘orders’ is a pretty shaky 
rhyme, Dot,” criticized Dana, loftily. 

“Make a better one, then,” suggested 
Dorothy. This is a retort which always 
silences Dana. In fact, it usually keeps 
him from criticizing at all; because rhym- 


The Seed of Kindness 


A kindly deed 
Is a little seed 
That groweth all unseen ; 
And lo, when none 
Do look thereon, 
Anew it springeth green. 
—Alexander H. Japp. 


Sentence Sermon 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.—G@al. vi. 2. 


ing, which comes as easily as breathing 
to Dorothy, is decidedly not Dana’s strong 
point, although oceasionally he ‘‘squashes” 
Dorothy, for a few minutes, with a crush- 
ing couplet. 

Finally the sun got hintingly near the 
horizon. 

“Hate to leave now,” said Dana, “when 
they’re so thick.” 

“Mmm,” responded Dorothy, ‘and when 
it’s so lovely and warm, like summer. 
Still, we’ve got a good lot.” 

“Right-O!” said Dana. “Come on!” 

The next day, Sunday, was warm, too: 
but in the night “it snapped up” crisp and 
cold. 

“Where’s my 
ealled Dana, from the hall. 
you wore it Saturday.” 

“Why, I don’t know,” called Dorothy. 
“Tsn’t it on the hall rack?” 

“Nope !” 

“Tn the kitchen, behind the door?” 
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rainbow sweater, Sis?” 
“You know 
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“Nope!” after a short pause. 

“Tl look in my room, then.” 

But it was not in Dorothy’s room. 

“T’ll tell you, Sis,’’ called Dana. “You 
left it in Camp Kop. It was so warm, and 
you know we hurried away, at the last. 
I remember seeing it over your arm once.” 

“That’s it!’ said Dorothy. ‘I’m sorry, 
Dana. I'll run down and get it, soon as 
we get home from school.” 

That afternoon, while Dana tackled his 
chores, she ran down the long hill to Camp 
Kop. But she didn’t get the sweater. She 
came back looking decidedly mystified. 

“Couldn’t find it! Looked first in the 
Camp, and then in the sap-house loft. 
Thought I might have dropped it there. 
But there wasn’t a sign of it!” 

And there wasn’t ‘‘a sign of it’ in the 
whole pasture, though both Dana and 
Dorothy searched faithfully. 


“Blew away,” said Dana. “Oh, well,” 


All the Merry Little Brooks 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


All the merry little brooks, 
With their ferny little nooks, 
Since Spring sent Jack Frost speeding 
From meadow and from wood, 
Have been calling, “Come away, 
Boys and girls! Come out and play!” 
For weeks we’ve heard them pleading, 
And how we wish we could! 


And we see those twinkling brooks 
When we try to look at books; 
We hear their tricksy- tinkling 
When schoolbells ring for work! 
Oh, our hearts are far away, 
Though we try hard to obey! 
The tinkling and the twinkling 
Would make a teacher shirk! 


Oh, you roguish little brooks, 
With your songs and saucy looks, 
Right soon we'll leave the city, 
Its bang and clang and dong! 
Little comrades, bright and gay, 
We will follow you away— 
And oh, ’tis such a pity 
We have to wait so long! 


Oh, you busy, eager brooks, _ 
With your funny falls and crooks, 
We know you’re more than willing 
To turn our whirring mills, 
And float our boats away 
To some bright, fern-bordered bay, 
Where happy birds are trilling 
Among the happy hills! 


philosophically, “I’ve another Sis. 
Forget it!” 

“Thank you, Brud,” said Dorothy. But 
she took money from her bank, and bought 
worsteds, and in her room, “unbeknownst” 
to Dana, she struggled with that intricate 
set of directions until she had knit for him 
a “bigger, brighter, better” sweater than 
the one that she had lost. 

This sweater she steadfastly refused to 
wear, though Dana persistently urged her 
to do so, “to please me!” 

Spring came, March, with its wakening 
breezes, that set the sap starting. And 
one Saturday morning all the Grays sallied 
forth gayly for the maple grove. They 
were all agog to get out the buckets, tap 


one, 
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trees, and have a picnic dinner in Camp 
Kop. 

Dana climbed up into the loft, and 
handed buckets to Dorothy, who passed 
them to her mother, below, who gave them 
to Mr. Gray, who plunged them into the 
big boiling-pan, filled with hot water, to 
scald them, and swell the shrunken seams, 
so they would not leak. The squirrels were 
darting about, scolding. 

“They're afraid we'll disturb their nest, 
and I'm afraid we will, too,” said Dana, 
rattling the buckets down. Suddenly he 
gave a whoop. Then, in a mysterious tone, 
“Come up here a minute, Dot.” 

Dorothy lost no time. Then, “Oh, the 
wise little home-makers !” 

There, making the most perfect lining to 
a dead-leaf nest, in one of the largest 
buckets, was the missing sweater! 

“Do come up here, Mother, Daddy,” 
called Dorothy. “See what—what you'll 
see!” 


They came, hurrying. “Aren’t they the 


wise little home-makers!” called Dorothy. 


And they agreed that she had given those 
enterprising squirrels the right name. 
“And,” added Dorothy : 


“A girl who'll drop just anywhere 
Her brother’s sweater, bright and fair, 
Causing him great and keen distress, 
Has learned a lesson, she’ll confess, 
When little beasts who cannot roam, 
Take what’s at hand for ‘Home, 

Home’ !” 


Sweet 


Dana had been examining that nest- 
lining. “Pretty well chewed; it’s a gone 
sweater,” he remarked. 

“Even if it weren’t, we wouldn’t take it 
from them, would we?” cried Dorothy. 

“We would not!” wunisoned Father, 
Mother, and Dana Gray! 


[All rights reserved] 


Elsewhere 


MARGARET HILL 


Daffodil opened her golden bud one May 
morning and looked into a world of blue 
sky, green grass, budding trees, and sun- 
shine. 

“So this is Elsewhere !’”’ whispered Daffo- 
dil to herself. 

“How lovely! Oh, how lovely!” 
whispered another small, shy voice, and 
Daffodil turned to see a waxen-blue hya- 


cinth close beside her in the flower bed.~ 


“I’m just out,’”’ whispered Hyacinth. “It’s 
my very first look: Where do you suppose 
we are?” 

“Wisewhere,” said Daffodil quickly, as if 
there were no slightest doubt in her mind. 
“T’ve always known we should some day 
be HDlsewhere, but it’s far lovelier than I 
ever imagined it.” 

“TI feel at home here, though,” said Hya- 
cinth. “It’s all natural, as if I’d been ex- 
pected. How dark it was underground!” 

“We thought it was cosy and comfort- 
able, when we were there,” said Daffodil. 
“Think of the friendly earthworms that 
plowed around us and loosened the earth 
so we could grow more easily. If it 
hadn’t been for those good earthworms, 
we might have been late.” 

“We might not have got here at all,” 
said Hyacinth. ; 
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“Oh, yes, we should have come,” said 
Daffodil. “We had to grow.” 

“Tf we had just stayed bulbs and hadn’t 
grown,” argued Hyacinth, ‘‘we should have 
thought the dark underground was all 
right. We should never have known 
about this.” 

“We couldn’t have just lain still for- 
ever,” insisted Daffodil. “Why? Because 
we were meant to grow. Lucky for us we 
couldn’t choose. Lucky for us we were 
meant to grow. Lucky for us we were 
expected here. I like it better here.” 

“So do I,” agreed Hyacinth happily. 
“Maybe we shouldn’t know how lovely it 


is, though, if we didn’t know what under- 


ground is like. Where did you think we 
were going, when you felt yourself be- 
ginning to grow?” ‘i 

“Hlsewhere,” said Daffodil again as if 
there could be no doubt about that answer. 
“There’s always an WHlsewhere, if you 
just go ahead and grow, the way you’re 
meant to.” 

“It’s a lovely Elsewhere,” said Hya- 
cinth happily. “Is this the only Hlse- 
where there is?” 

“What’s the use,” said Daffodil, “of 
supposing about anything else? Why not 
be our happiest because we’re here and 
part of it all, and just keep on growing? 
You've a lovely part of everything. You’re 
the exact color of the sky.” 

“TI can’t be as lovely as you,” said Hya- 
cinth. “You’re the color of the sun. You 
look the way the sunshine feels. Just to 
look at you makes me want to keep on 
growing.” , 

“We're all to keep on growing—those 
are our orders,” said Daffodil. 

“Then we'll grow out of this Els: 
where, and no other could be as lovely,” 
said Hyacinth. 

“We got here by growing,” said Daffodil. 
“Let’s not be unhappy about growing right 
on. The more you grow, the lovelier the 
Elsewhere will be. How can you help 
knowing that, when you are the color of 
the sky?” 

“T like to hear you say it, because you 
are the color of the warm sun.” And 
Daffodil and Hyacinth nodded at each 
other in full understanding. 


[All rights reserved] 


The Law of Service. 


The American Board of Applied Christi- 
anity, whose aim is to promote religious 
training in the home, requested President 
Coolidge to state the law of service. He 
says: 

“The law of service is the law of civiliza- 
tion. It is the principle of action and re- 
action of helping yourself through helping 
others. It is not only the wish which is 
expressed in the Golden Rule, but the 
necessary result of its application. It 
comes from power to look beyond self and 
to see your own welfare in the welfare of 
others. It is the foundation alike of pa- 
triotism and Christianity. It calls into 
being that which is highest and noblest in 
mankind. It is the only means of develop- 
ment and the only path to progress. He 
who hetps himself helps his country, helps 
civilization, and helps to advance the king- 
dom of righteousness.” 
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Tuckerman School Will Graduate | 
Six Parish Assistants, May 19 


The graduation exercises of the Tucker- 
man School will take place on Thursday, 
May 19, at eleven o’clock, in the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., to be fol- 
lowed by the annual luncheon of the 
Tuckerman School Association. The gradu- 
ating class consists of the following: 
Hester Cushing, Boston, Mass.; Helen J. 
Destemps, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lucretia T. 
Gartrell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blizabeth M. 
Johnson, Milton, Mass. ; Hvelyn O. Streeter, 
Boston, Mass.; Greta Sundholm, James- 
town, N.Y. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia will make the graduation ad- 
dress, and a cordial invitation is extended 
to all interested to attend. 


Last winter there was held at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology a confer- 
ence on the conditions and personnel of 
community service. The main purpose of 
the conference was to convince the com- 
munity at large that expert trained service 
was necessary in every phase of the work, 
whether practical or theoretical. It seems 
to me that this is the point on which it is 
necessary to convince the average church 
member regarding religious education. It 
is absolutely necessary to have trained 
directors and teachers. This is particularly 
true of the cause of religious education in 
the liberal church, for the liberal gospel 
of to-day, while simple, has the com- 
plexity of all simple things and needs to 
be differentiated and distinguished from 
the liberal gospel of yesterday. 

To promote this gospel, to which the 
existence of our denomination is a living 
witness, it is necessary to have normal 
educational facilities. Persons have in- 
quired the reason for the Tuckerman 
School in the same city with the Boston 
University School of Religious Education 
and Social Service. The unanswerable 
reason for its existence, and the reason, 
also, why it should have adequate and 
generous support from the denomination 
at large, is to be found in the character of 
our gospel. Without the vision of the 
liberal gospel, a teacher is inadequate to 
the task of instructing members of a lib- 
eral church, and she cannot get this point 
of view unless she has had her own train- 
ing in a school managed under the auspices 
of the. denomination which she expects 
to serve. 

All members of Unitarian churches 
tacitly accept the Unitarian gospel of an 
ever-widening and lengthening vision, and 
that vision can be realized by giving our 
support to the preachers and teachers who 
are pledged to its message. 

Having strong convictions on this mat- 
ter, I cannot but feel it a source of pride 
that this year we are graduating six stu- 
dents who are equipped for religious edu- 
cation from the point of view of the liberal 
gospel, and who all intend to do their part 
in carrying on the work in our churches 
and our church schools, and of keeping 
alight the torch-of religious freedom. 
Three of them are from New England, and 
three from the Middle States. Three are 
of the Unitarian tradition, and three were 
born into the tradition of an older form of 


faith. They have all served in either Uni- 
tarian or Universalist churches, however, 
during their course at the Tuckerman 
School, and all are desirous of obtaining 
permanent positions in Unitarian churches. 

Some of our churches already have 
parish assistants and can testify as to the 
value of their service. Putting aside other 
work as negligible in comparison, I would 
emphasize particularly the advantage of 
having a trained teacher officially con- 
nected with the church. However in- 
dustrious and capable a minister may be, 
and however generously he may give of his 
time to his parish, he cannot do the teach- 
ing that is necessary in a really vital 
church to-day. This teaching is to me the 
main office of the parish assistant; for not 
only does she actually direct and lead the 
chureh school, but, more important, she 
organizes a normal class for such yolun- 
teers in the parish as are able and willing 
to teach. One official trained assistant 
suffices, since she will find it possible to 
select teachers who will do efficient work. 
This also reduces the expense to a mini- 
mum, the church obtaining a corps of 
trained workers for the cost of one. In 
the case of small churches, it is possible 
for the services of a trained teacher to be 
shared by several, there being no need of 
further paid assistants if her time can be 
given to training the volunteer service 
to be found in each parish and each 
chureh school. 

I trust that our graduates may be called 
to serve either individual churches, groups 
of churches, or conferences. One of our 
students who is to graduate next year is 
being educated by the Conference of Ice- 
landic Churches, in Canada, to be the Con- 
ference assistant. It will be possible for 
every church to have her assistance part 
of the time, and she will go about within 
the Conference as a field secretary, remain- 
ing in the various centers for longer or 
shorter periods, giving advice and the ad- 
vantage of her experience in organizing, 
and in planning the program for church 
schools, standing ready, also, to assist in 
other work, such as that of the Y. P. R. U. 

A vital church is always a working 
church; but in these days, when expert 
work is called for, the zealous worker 
needs instruction, and this, I believe, can 
be supplied by the profession of the 
parish assistant. 


Ministers’ Monday Club 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, May 9, at 11 am. Dr. 
W. BE. Gilroy, editor of The Congregation- 
alist, will speak on “Universalist-Congre- 
gational Federation.” This is the annual 
meeting, and it will be open to the public. 


New York Ciry.—An attractively bound 
collection of “Words of Aspiration,” used 
by Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten in services at 
the West Side Unitarian Ohurch, has 
been published, One hundred specially 
bound, autographed, and numbered copies 
were also issued. 
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Sever Years’ Growth 
in Wollaston Church 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church in Wollaston, Mass., held on April 
25, voted to accept the resignation of the 
minister, Rev. Arthur T. Brown, and to 
send Mr. and Mrs. Brown a letter of ap- 
preciation for their good work during his 
seven years’ pastorate. 

A report made at the meeting of this 
seven-year period noted these items of 
growth: Forty-one per cent. of the present 
membership of the church joined the so- 
ciety during these years. The money 
raised for the church by subscription in- 
ereased 74.6 per cent. The church school 
has shown a growth proportional to the 
church membership. The late Dr. Flor- 
ence Buck of the Department of Religious 
Education, after a survey of the school 
in 1922, said in a public report that the 
Wollaston school was “nearer an expres- 
sion of the ideals for which our Depart- 
ment stands than any other school that 
I know.” The Alliance branch is known 
for the excellence of its program “from 
the English Channel to the Pacific Coast.” 
The Laymen’s League chapter has in- 
creased its average attendance about 300 
per cent. The local society of the Y. P. 
R. U. has for six years been among the 
first ten societies in the Efficiency Contest 
conducted by the national organization. 

The church elected the following officers: 
President, Roy C. Baker; treasurer, Harry 
N. Thomas; collector, N. S. Robinson; 
clerk, E. Horton Page; other members of 
parish committee, Mrs. Charles Jameson, 
Perey A. Hull, Henry R. Austin, John 
Hamilton, and Miss Evelyn Johnson ; 
chairman Church School Executive Com- 
mittee, Edward R. Hall. 


Pay Tributes to Catholicism 

The First Church in Boston, Mass., was 
the meeting place of the Fellowship of 
Faiths on April 18, at which speakers from 
various denominations paid tributes to the 
Roman Catholic faith. Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers of the First Parish in 
Cambridge, Mass., spoke for the Unita- 
rians. Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of 
the First Church, and James P. Munroe, 
prominent layman of that church, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


Biographer of Charles W. Eliot 


Henry James, the son of William James 
and a biographer of note, is to prepare 
the authorized biography of the late 
Charles W. Eliot, which is to be published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. Mr. 
James is widely known for his “Life and 
Letters of William James” and his bi- 
ography of Richard Olney, one-time Secre- 
tary of State. 


Mr: Adams to be Ordained 


James Luther Adams, a senior in the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
has accepted a call to become the settled 
minister of the Second Church in Salem, 
Mass., Unitarian, where he has been ser- 
ving as a student pastor. Mr. Adams will 
be ordained on May 15, and will begin his 
regular pastorate about July 1. 
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Shoals Summer Schedule 


Week Without Program for the Island 
vacationists 


The entire schedule of Star Island con- 
ferences for the summer of 1927 has been 
issued in an attractive folder prepared by 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee. On the cover is a 
drawing by Hans A. Walleen of the Church 
of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., rep- 
resenting a group outside the door of the 
stone meeting-house at a crowded. candle- 
light service. 

The dates of the conferences dre as fol- 
lows: Young People’s Religious Union, 
June 25—July 9; Church School Institute 
of the Laymen’s League, July 9-16; Gen- 
eral Alliance Week, July 16-23; Congrega- 
tional Conference, August 6-20; Week 
Without a Program, August 20-27. Full 
announcements of the programs of these 
conferences have appeared in former 
issues of THE Recister; and the Young 
People’s schedule is published elsewhere 
in this issue, Arrangements for the Week 
Without a Program are in charge of Rev. 
Lyman Y. Rutledge. Of this week the Oi 
nouncement says: 

The last week of the season at phe 
Shoals will be under the joint auspices of 
the Unitarians and Congregationalists. 
' The committee for this special week will 
serve as hosts and aim to maintain all 
features of the hotel and islands which 
will contribute to the comfort and pleasure 
of the guests. 

“This week is particularly for those who 
wish to enjoy the quiet and restfulness of 
the Shoals. Now that island summer 
resorts are coming back to their former 
popularity, the Isles of Shoals are be- 
ginning to respond to the desires of those 
who wish to escape from the dangers, 
confusion, and discomforts of overcrowded 
highways. It is to meet this need that the 
closing week this year has been planned. 

“Without casting any reflection on the 
conference programs which precede it, the 
committee for the last week announces no 
conference or set program whatever, ex- 
cept morning chapel and evening candle- 
light. There will be, of course, such card 
tournaments, athletic events, island tours, 
and informal readings as may be found 
desirable. 

“Hotel rates will be the same as for the 
rest of the season; but, since there will be 
no program expense, there will be no 
registration fee nor reduction in rates. 
Those who desire accommodations should 
make application to V. D. Harrington, 
Hotel Manager, Andover, Mass. After July 
1, Mr. Harrington should be addressed at 
Isles of Shoals, Portsmouth, N.H. 


Personals 


Maurice Fromkes, a layman of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in New York City, was 
among the thirteen artists recently elected 
by the National Academy of Design as 
associate members. Mr. Fromkes is now 
in Madrid, Spain. 


Roland W. Boyden, who has been ap- 
pointed as one of the five delegates to rep- 
resent the International Chamber at the 
World Economic Conference to be held by 
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the League of Nations in May, is a trustee 
of the First Parish Church in Beverly, 
Mass. Mr. Boyden is widely known for 
his work as unofficial American observer 
on the Reparations Commission. 


Dr. John H: Lathrop, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
gave the invocation and benediction at the 
unveiling on April 2 in New York City of 
the tablet to Peter Stuyvesant, last di- 
rector general of New Netherlands. 


Rey. William Channing Brown, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and Mrs. Brown have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Margaret Lord Brown, to Robert M. 
Murdock of New York City. 


Emerson Austin, a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, 
Mo., has been elected to two honorary 
societies at Washington University, Scab- 
bard and Blade and Tau Beta Pi, national 
honorary engineering fraternity. Another 
young métn of this church in the engineer- 
ing course, Nelson Stokes, has been selected 
as one of the Guards of St. Patrick. 


Wherever a man would and can not, 
there is servitude. He may be unable to 
control his expenditure . .. to check his 
imagination. He is not free. ... Fear en- 
slaves, courage liberates.—F. W. Robertson. 


Contrasts in Spain 
(Continued from page $64) 


country is ready”; and during the writer’s 
stay, proclamations of a plebiscite, for 
women as well as men, to elect delegates 
to a national assembly, were posted 
everywhere. 

There are, on the other hand, certain 
signs, which he who runs may read, that 
the way of the Dictator is not easy. Not 
long before the writer’s visit, Primo de 
Rivera’s life was attempted; and a little 
later an incipient uprising, hatched on 
both sides of the Pyrenees and not un- 
connected with anti-Fascism in Italy, was 
checked by the timely arrest of the 
plotters by French authorities in Per- 
pignan. In Barcelona, chief Spanish in- 
dustrial center, he saw almost as many 
police (including civil guards and troop- 
ers) patroling the streets in pairs, as he 
saw in Belfast in 1925 ; and he was told that 
secret service men are everywhere. As 
his informant expressed it, in every knot 
of ten or a dozen people, two are likely 
to be detectives in plain clothes. 

Some observers .say that the trouble 
with Spain is the smallness of its middle 
class and the vastness of its nobles’ 
estates, that the country lacks the solid 
bourgeoisie and land-owning peasantry 
(with their obstinate motto, ‘‘What I 
have I hold”) which has formed a steady- 
ing conservative background in France 
through many hard trials, including those 
of the present. Certainly, the need of a 
dictator “suggests discontent, and the fact 
that men like Ibffiez and Unamuno find 
it better to live in exile is disturbing. 
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It is possible, however, that dictatorship 
will be the means of doing away with 
some of the handicaps under which the 
country has labored, and that after it is 
over Spain will have a better chance than 
before to make her place in the modern 
world. 

Meanwhile, Americans and English are 
discovering a new interest in this old land, 
and visiting it in increasing numbers. 
Some know what they are after; others, 
owing to general ignorance of Spanish 
history, are a little bewildered in their 
sight-seeing. Of such was a young bride- 
groom at the monastery of Azpeitia, who 


said to the writer that he knew all about~ 


Loyola and the Jesuits, but who was this 
San Ignacio that the guide was always 
talking about? 

Besides the wild rugged beauty of the 
land (more like North Africa than Eu- 
rope), and the picturesque quality of the 
life in certain districts, the tourist’s chief 
interest is in the riches of art and archi- 
tecture everywhere. He finds in Madrid 
a glory of paintings, Velasquez, Murillo, 
Ribera, El Greco, Goya, in one of the best 
arranged galleries of Europe, with no 
lack of moderns besides; for Spain is not 
confined to old masters, but is to be 
reckoned with in living art. He finds in 
Toledo—city of shrunken greatness—ex- 
amples of Roman, Moorish, Mudejar (a 
blending of Moorish and Christian on this 
soil), Renaissance and plateresque styles 
in architecture; one of the noble Gothic 
cathedrals of Christendom ; and El Greco’s 
masterpieces (for in Toledo he lived and 
worked) thrown in for good measure. He 
finds in Cordova an imposing mosque, 
spoiled though it be by the Christian choir 
built in its midst; and in Granada the 
remains, still being brought to light from 
the concealment of neglect, of that dream 
of beauty, the Alhambra, from whose bat- 
tlements one can imagine fierce dark faces 
peering down, and in whose sunken baths 
one can picture Moorish princes, while 
blind musicians played, taking their hid- 
den ease. ; 

But enough of this, except, in closing, 
to commend to any of THE R2&GISTER’S 
readers who visit Madrid, a special pil- 
grimage. Go to the Senate House, and 
seek, on a wall of one of the smaller 
rooms, a picture, not for its special worth 
as a painting, but for the surprise and 
delight of finding it there, in that Catholic 
capital. It is a picture of the Pilgrims 
landing on Plymouth Rock—a black-garbed 
Puritan minister offering prayer, with 
Myles Standish kneeling beside him. This 
is the way you will find the picture, and 
it is part of the delight that you will 
have in finding it: Look first for a great 
canvas depicting the conversion of the 
Visigoths of Spain from Arianism to the 
true orthodox faith; and in a chamber 
hard by you will see the painting of those 
who crossed the ocean that they might 
walk according to God’s will, not as ex- 
pressed in any creed, but as ‘made known, 
or to be made known” to them, in his Holy 
Word. ‘That someone, high enough in 
authority to do so, ordered this painting 
to be hung in the Senate House of Madrid, 
is one of the Wa ie that you will find 
in Spain. 


- « 
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Young People to Open Shoals Season 


Their fortnight is filled with wonderful addresses and pleasures 


NITARIAN young people will gather 

on Star Island during the fortnight of 
June 23 to July 9, opening the series of 
summer meetings at the Shoals that will 
continue until August 27. Their program, 
which has just been issued, includes the 
“Talks on the Rocks,” which will be given 
during the first week by Prof. A Cushman 
McGiffert of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and during the second week by 
Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind. Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the Ros- 
lindale, Mass., Unitarian Church, and Dr. 
George R. Dodson, minister of the Church 
of the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., will each 
give a series of morning lectures during 
the first and second week respectively. 

Rey. J. Harry Hooper, minister of the 
First Parish in Hingham, Mass., will con- 
duct the Sunday service on June 26 and 
give addresses both morning and evening. 
The preacher for Sunday, July 3, will be 
Dr. John W. Day, minister of the First 
Parish in Kennebunk, Me. Evening talks 
of special interest to college students will 
be given by Miss Sara Comins, executive 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., Prof. John C. 
Scammell of Boston University, Dean 
Everett W. Lord of the Boston University 
School of Business, and other speakers. 

Morning conferences following the lec- 
tures will consider practical problems of 
young people’s work in the churches and 
the denomination. Following are the topics 
of discussion for both weeks: Monday, 
“Relation of the National Y. P. R. U. to 
the Local Group”; Tuesday, “The Federa- 
tion and the Local Group’; Wednesday, 
“Problems of Local Societies; Ways of 
Raising Money and Increasing Member- 
ship”; Thursday, “Problems of Local 
Making an Interesting and 
Worth-while Problem”; Friday, “Contribu- 
tions of Y. P. R. U. Groups to their In- 
dividual Churches and to the Cause of 
Unitarianism.” During both weeks the 
college students will hold special confer- 
ences to discuss questions raised by the 
speaker of the previous evening. 

“Bible Pictures and Practical Problems” 
will be Dr. Summerbell’s general subject. 
Topics of the individual addresses will be: 
“Jacob, a Study in Overcoming Trouble- 
some Heredity’; “Ruth, Friendship and 
Love”; “Mary and Martha: Worship and 
Service’; “The Yoke of Jesus: Realism 
and Idealism United’; “Jesus and the 
Rich Young Ruler: Choice of a Vocation.” 

Dr. Dodson will consider “The Great 
Masters of Thought” in the following lec- 
tures: “Socrates: His Fascinating Life and 
His Service to Humanity”; ‘“Epicures: 
Pleasure and Epicureanism’; ‘Marcus 
Aurelius: A Gospel for Heroic Souls”; 
“Plato: One of the Supreme HPxpressions 
of Humanity”; “Emerson: Inspirer of 
American Youth.” His concluding lecture 
will deal with “An Inclusive’ Christi- 
anity”—‘‘a religious philosophy of life 
which includes and sums up the intellectual 
and spiritual achievements of mankind in 
its long climb through the ages.” 

Professor McGiffert’s “Talks on the 
Rocks”--will bave these titles: ‘Main- 


springs,” “Lapel Buttons,’ ‘“Crusading,”’ 
“Bogs versus Rocks,” “Follow the Leader,” 
“Falling in Love.” Dr. Wicks in his talks 
will tell ‘What Religion Means to Me,” 
considering the meaning of God, Jesus, the 
Bible, immortality, and Unitarianism. 
Morning chapel seryices will be held 
daily except Sunday at nine o’clock, and 
the candle-light service at 10.45 p.m. Most 
of the afternoon will be given over to or- 
ganized sports, and the evening to dancing, 
dramatics, marshmallow toasts, and gen- 
eral entertainment. On Friday evening of 
each week, the closing banquet will be 
held. The Sandpiper will be issued daily 
as before. 


Dr. Snow, Whit-Week Preacher; 
He and Dr. Cressey Delegates 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 
Montreal, P.Q., has been chosen to preach 
the annual sermon on June 5 of the Whit- 
Week meetings of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in London. He and 
Dr. George C. Cressey of Tyngsboro, Mass., 
will represent the American Unitarian 
Association at these meetings. Dr. and 
Mrs. Cressey will sail for England on May 
7, and he will preach in several English 
churches during the summer. 


The Max Kuhl Collection 


The Max Kuhl collection of rare books, 
ereated by friends of the late Max Kuhl 
in tribute to his memory, will be formally 
opened to the public at the San Francisco 
Public Library at 10 a.m., October 6. Mr. 
Kuhl was a layman of the First Unitarian 
Church in that city. The collection is 
composed of examples of the finest presses 
from the earliest days of printing art to 
the present time. In addition to their 
typographical interest, many of the books 
in the collection have beautiful bindings, 
made by such masters of the craft as 
Sangorski, Sutcliffe, Cobden-Sanderson, 
Belle McMurtrie, and Riviére. The books 
are displayed in specially designed cases 
which permit them to be shown open. The 
room will be open to visitors from 10 A.M. 
to noon and from 2 to 4 P.M. 


Gives to Victoria Alliance 


The Women’s Alliance branches in 
Petersham, Athol, Templeton, and Barre, 
Mass., have sent a gift of $75 to the 
branch in Victoria, B.C. Mrs. Osear C. 
Gallagher recently presented to the Peter- 
sham branch the difficulties and needs of 
some of the branches on the Coast. 


Cuicaco, Itt—The new Laymen’s 
League chapter of the People’s Church 
has recently increased its membership to 
286 men. At a recent meeting, over three 
hundred men heard Dr. W. D. Norton, re- 
ligious editor of The Chicago Tribune, give 
an illustrated lecture on his recent visit to 
Gandhi and India. At the following meet- 
ing, the three candidates for mayor of the 
City of Chicago spoke. 
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A Missionary-Minded Church, 
Its Progress and Prosperity 


An average of eighty-three persons a 
year have joined the First Unitarian 
Church of Worcester since 1919, when Dr. 
Maxwell Savage became the minister, and 
about $6,000 was spent last year by this 
ehurch for missionary purposes. These 
were items in reports at the annual Meet- 
ing of the church on April 11. 

Reports were read by the chairman of 
each committee and by the parish worker, 
Miss Anna Brooks Carter. The church 
school reported two hundred and eighteen 
members, and the use of moving pictures 
during the lesson period once in two months 
to help visualize the Bible country and 
other lands that have to do with the history 
of religion. A gift of a library to the dey- 
astated region of France was made in 
memory of a member of the church school 
killed in the World War. There were 
fourteen christenings, and there are forty 
names on the cradle roll. The young 
people have an average of fifty-two per- 
sons at their meetings, which are held 
every other Sunday. A chorus choir in 
their new vestments sing every other Sun- 
day morning. During the year, 12,000 
people attended the church services. The 
meeting ended with a talk by Dr. Savage 
summing up the work for the year and 
looking forward to the future. Chief Jus- 
tice Arthur P. Rugg paid a tribute to Dr. 
Savage, pledging deeper loyalty. 

These officers were elected: Moderator, 
Francis H. Dewey; treasurer, Walter E. 
Bellows; clerk, Charles B. Rugg; assessor, 
Warren G. Davis; trustee of parish funds, 
Alexander H. Bullock; trustee of Alice M. 
Rice Fund and the Church of the Unity 
Trust Fund, H. H. Browning. 


Dorchester Parish Anniversary 


The First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., will celebrate on Friday evening, 
May 6, the thirtieth anniversary of the 
dedication of its present edifice on Meet- 
ing,House Hill. The formal exercises will 
be held in the church beginning at 8 
o’clock, and will be followed by a social 
hour in the parish house. Among those 
participating will be Rev. Vaughan Dab- 
ney, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, J. Homer 
Pierce, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, and the ministers of the church. 
The public is cordially invited to attend. 


Dr. Speight to Ministers 


The annual meeting of the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Ministers will be held on May 9 
at the home of Rey. Frederick L. Weis, 
165 Eliot Street, Milton, Mass. The re- 
tiring minister of King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Harold H. B. Speight, will be the speaker 

of the day. 


Bequest to Northampton Church 


The will of Miss Frances Brewer of 
Northampton, Mass., contains a legacy of 
$1,000 to the Unitarian Church of North- 
ampton. Her grandfather, Judge Joseph 
Lyman, was one of the founders of this 
ehureh in 1825, 
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Growth in All Departments 
at All Souls, Washington 


Reports of a balanced budget, a thirty 
per cent. increase in the average attend- 
ance at the church school, and of steady 
growth in many other directions featured 
the annual meeting of All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C., April 18. Four years ago 
the total expenditures amounted to $12,000; 
during the past year, as the result of the 
occupation of the new building, they were 
$34,000. This tremendous increase has 
been met by practically doubling the num- 
ber of subscribers, exactly ene hundred 
new names having been added during the 
past year. The church school now has 
over two hundred children enrolled in the 
graded classes. A similar growth has 
taken place in the various organizations, 
the Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s League, 
Lend a Hand Society, L’Allegro Club, and 
the Junior Alliance. The success of the 
Motion Picture Hour, for the past two 
years a regular feature on Sunday even- 
ings, has continued undiminished. The 
average attendance has been more than 
the normal seating capacity of Pierce Hall. 

The following officers for the coming 
year were elected: Trustees to serve three 
years, Mrs. Reese McDuffie, H. C. New- 
comer, J. C. Robertson; secretary, Emery 
Foster; treasurer, Charles E. Hood. 
Other members of the board of trustees 
are Mrs. G. W. Coggeshall, Mrs. George A. 
Ricker, Rowland S. H. Dyer, Julius Gar- 
finckel, Edward H. Horton, J. EH. Jones. 


Florence Buck Memorial 


Grateful acknowledgment is made of con- 
tributions to this Memorial as follows: 


Previously acknowledged ............ $398.55 
Needham, Mass., church school—en- 

larged and framed photograph of 

Drie Buck) css. « tse ates 25.00 
Rey. William Safford Jones, Ports- 

mouth; NoHe 3255 cinerea sie 1.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen 

‘Boston, IMass, vs... accieinsesteienedtow 10.00 


Mr. and Mrs: George G. Davis, Boston, 
MEASBS, EN a Slajerd cyslienctat in eieve abecelriatene 15.00 
Omaha, Neb., First Unitarian church 


BCHOOM wii: eye iss everson si taun Sabaneta eee 10.00 
Framingham, Mass., First Parish . 

Church meChook! co tasahee sate calor 10.00 
Exeter, N.H., Unitarian Sunday-school 2.00 
Saco, Me., Second Parish Sunday-school 2.00 
Denver, Colo., Unity chureh school 10.00 
Dorchester, Mass., Christ Church .... 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Roberts, 

Washington; DiGe srsicacsns terse oye 2.00 
Brookline, Mass., Church of the First 

pt S 3 Es IES CSI A AO. coped aoe 25.00 
Adele Fuchs, Orlando, Fla. .......... 2.00 
Rey. Hazel R. Gredler, Ithaca, N.Y. .. 1.00 
Mrs! WilNam Co Gannett. .< ou sass 10.00 
Winnipeg, Man., Can., Al Souls 

SUNAWY*S8EWOON so 5.6) 510:sis vtcualals ena iets 10.00 
Rutherford, N.J., Alliance Branch .... 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Blake, Cape 

Rosiers Menin hots iets ters ietatlel 3 tetaiene 2.00 
The Misses Slade, Flushing, N.Y. ... 5.00 
Melrose, Mass., Unitarian Sunday- 

School %F.WGs teat. oS ttaleahantees 5.00 
Templeton, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 

BCHOG! a cpase's nasuericber saa etaae ae teeneione 5.00 
Mendon, Ma Unitarian Sunday- 

BEHOOHK s,s its sales ald anepe nese tegen 5.00 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass. 10.00 


Miss Isabelle M. Chapman and Miss 
Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. ... 27.00 
Dr. Minot Simons, New York City ... 
Mrs. Winnogene R. Scott, Mainstee, 
VENTA eR acct Sane. eR Foals shade steht 
Mrs. Clara BH. Sexton, Billerica, Mass. 


Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, Portland, Me. 5.00 
Orlando, Fla. Unitarian Sunday-school 10.00 


Waltham, 


school 
Athol, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday- 
school 


Mass., First Parish church 
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Roslindale, Mass., Unitarian Sunday- 

SChOol! PRaiaiaet save cesar e $5.00 
Miss Brace F. Haskins, Cambridge, 

Mass. — .peierminsjets otteieteeettn ire: ciate 1.00 
mevacly,. Nepean Virst Parish Sunday- 

SCHOOL Pye. sie icceieteatetsteintel a sieserl bron 5.00 
Rey. John H. Applebee, Syracuse, N.Y. 5.00 


* Worcester, Mass., Unitariam church 

School -s Heel sa ieee etatee  atete 15.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Unity, 

church ;SCHOO} wine isrepelets olateie elstate 10.00 
Clifton, N.J., Unitarian Sunday-school 4.00 


Marlboro, Mass., Unitarian Sunday- 

SCHOOL .:.s'wiatalelsl eisdaite,-/ Usieteiclstey eistete 10.00 
Stow, Mass., First Parish, church 

HCHOOL | J.5 Licsenetonevaye ei etenerstonstene/ slat tats 5.00 
Mrs. Frederick Maurer, Alameda, Calif. 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Bicknell, 

Linville Walls gn: Co cies cuecteresiers 4.00 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Sunday- 


school .....cbicsuc cen sae eee 10.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Northside Unitarian 
Sunday-school chiuicisw scs'sleretsts srs 5.00 
Total $732.55 
Hopedale, Mass., included through error 10.00 
Total $722.55 


Marie W. JoHNSON, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Stockton, CALir.—Rey. Milen C. Demp- 
ster was one of the speakers in behalf 
of the recent Community Chest Drive in 
this city. Mr. Dempster preached during 
March a series of four sermons on “Moral 
Values.” The sub-topics were: “What is 
the Criterion of Goodness?’ “Ought the 
Stage be Inviolable?’ “Ought Private 
Property be Inviolable?”’ “Ought Marriage 
be Inviolable?” 
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Stafford at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, pastor of 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., will preach at the last week 
of the King’s Chapel noon services, Tues- 
day to Thursday, May 10-12. Dr. Harold 
E. B. Speight of King’s Chapel will preach 
on Friday, May 18, the closing day of the 
season of week-day services. 

Dr. Stafford was awarded the honorary 
degree of D.D. by Chicago Theological 
Seminary in 1924. He was ordained to 
the Congregational ministry in 1914. Be- 
fore assuming his present pastorate in 
1923, he served as pastor of the Open Door 
Congregational Church in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and later of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of that city. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and of the 
Board of Trustees of Drury College and 
Iberia Academy. He is known to many 
through his book, “Finding God.’ There 
will be an organ recital on Monday, May 
2, at 12.15 p.m., by the King’s Chapel 
organist. 


FRANKLIN, N.H.—The new organ do- 
nated to the remodeled Unitarian Church 
by the heirs of former Congressman and 
Mrs. Moses T. Stevens of North Andover, 
Mass., was dedicated on Easter morning. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


makes Famous Coffee Makers 


O HOUSEWIFE can make good coffee 
if the coffee she buys has lost its 


flavor. 


Any housewife can make good 


coffee from this coffee with the flavor roasted 
in. Try it. There’s no secret process. Just 


use your own method of making. 


That 


fragrant aroma, that rich coffee taste— 


your family and guests will enjoy them 
every time you serve White House Coffee. 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Portsmouth, Va. 


CO OFFEE 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


/ 
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The Joint Conference in Louisville 


Western and Southern Unitarians to gather May 17-19 


HB complete program of the joint meet- 

ings of the Western Conference and the 
Southern Conference, to be held with the 
First Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., 
May 17, 18, and 19, has been issued. This 
occasion will be the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Western and the seventy-third 
of the Southern Conference. 

The topic running through all the ad- 
dresses and discussions is to be “The 
Function of Liberal Religion.” The con- 
ference sermon will be preached by Rev. 
’ Dilworth Lupton of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, whose subject 
will be “The Unique Mission of the Uni- 
tarian Church.” Ministers of Middle- 
Western and Southern churches are on 
the program, and these denominational 
workers will also be heard: Rev. Minna 
C. Budlong, field secretary of the General 
Alliance; Perey W. Gardner, president of 
. the Unitarian Laymen’s League; Dr. 
Albert ©. Dieffenbach; Prof. Charles H. 
Lyttle of the Meadville Theological School ; 
and Miss Hleanor MacGregor, Mid-Western 
field secretary of the Y. P. R. U. 

The final event will be the banquet 
Thursday evening, May 19. G. A. Breaux 
will preside, and addresses will be given 
by Rey. Clinton Scott of Atlanta, Ga., 
Rey. Fred B. Hawley of Chicago, Ill., Dr. 
Dieffenbach, and Dr. Preston Bradley of 
Chicago, Ill. On the following day, many 
of the delegates will depart for Boston, 
Mass., and the Anniversary Week  meet- 
ings, which begin the following Sunday. 

Following is the complete program: 


Tunspay, May 17 


10 a.m. Business Sessions: 

(1) Western Conference—Church School 
Room. 
(2) Southern Conference—Social Room. 

11 a.M. Inspirational Service—Auditorium, 

conducted by Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Chi- 
-eago, and Rev. Lon R. Call, Louisville. 
Annual Sermon, Rey. Dilworth Lupton, 
Cleveland. Subject: “The Unique Mis- 
sion of the Unitarian Church.” 
12 m. Luncheons: Places to be announced. 
Board of Directors, Western Conference. 
Bxecutive Committee, Southern Conference. 
Ohio Valley Associate Alliance. 
2 p.m. The Function of Liberal Religion— 
(1) In the Organization of the Spiritual 
Life. Miss Eleanor P. MacGregor, Rev. 
Minna C. Budlong, Percy W. Garduer, 
Providence, R.I. 

(2) In the Affairs of the Nation. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach. 

8 p.m. The Function of Liberal Religion— 
(3) In interpreting Life’s Realities. Rev. 

Henry F. Waring, Memphis, Tenn. Dr. 

Augustus P. Reccord, Detroit, Mich. 

Reception. Auspices of the Louisville 

First Church Y. P. R. U. 


Dr. 


9 P.M. 


~ WEDNESDAY, May 18 


10 a.m. The Function of Liberal Religion— 
(4) In Fostering the Reverential Spirit. 
Rev. Franklin Burkhart, Charleston, 
S.C. Rev. Fred Merrifield, Chicago. 
Discussion led by Rev. James W. Mac- 
donald, Dayton, Ohio. 
12.30 p.m. Luncheons: 
(1) Ministers—Kentucky Hotel, Dr. F. S. 
C. Wicks, presiding. Bach minister to 


relate his greatest success and his worst 
failure of the year. 

(2) Laymen—Brown Hotel. Program in 
charge of First Church, Louisville, Lay- 
men’s League. 

(3) Alliance—Place to be announced. Pro- 
gram in charge of Mid-Western and 
Southern Directors. 

38 P.M. Sight-seeing. 
8 p.M. The Function of Liberal Religion— 

(5) In Social Work. Dr. James P. Faulk- 
ner, Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Arthur L. Weath- 
erly, Iowa City, Iowa. 


TuHurRspDAy, May 19 


9.30 A.M. Business Meeting. 
10 a.m. The Function of Liberal Religion— 
(6) In the Cure of Souls. Rey. Ralph BE. 
Bailey, Omaha, Neb. Rey. W. M. Taylor, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Discussion led by 
Rev. W. W. Argow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
2 p.m. The Function of Liberal Religion— 
(7) In Education. Rev. George H. Badger, 
Orlando, Fla. Prof. Charles H. Lyttle. 
Discussion, led by Rev. Clifton M. Gray, 
Topeka, Kan. 


6.30 P.M. Banquet—Brown .Hotel, G. A. 
Breaux, presiding. 
Addresses: (1) Rev. Clinton Scott, (2) 


Rev. Fred V. Hawley, (8) Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, (4) Dr. Preston Bradley. 


Outing on Star Island 


Fifty-four members of Y. P. R. U. so- 
cieties of Greater Boston, Mass., went on 
a day’s outing to Star Island on Patriots’ 
Day, April 19. Charles S. Bolster, presi- 
dent of the Union, and Miss Sara Comins, 
the executive secretary, were in charge 
of the party. 


No expression of the human spirit is 
quite so fine as the commendation of good 
work while success is still in the distance. 

—William Feather. 


RUNNING WATER 


ANYWHERE 


HOT 
OR 
COLD 
ANYTIME 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 


Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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At the Norfolk Conference 


The Norfolk Conference will hold its 
spring meeting at Canton, Mass., Sunday 
afternoon and evening, May 8. The after- 
noon session will begin at 3 o’clock. Dr. 
Daniel Evans will tell “What a Congre- 
gationalist Thinks of Unitarianism,” and 
Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton will give im- 
pressions of the situation in the Pacific 
Coast churches, which she has just visited. 
At the evening session at 7.30 o’clock, 
Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp will speak on 
“The Poet and the Prophet.” He will be 
preceded by his son, Waitstill H. Sharp, 
whose talk will bear the title “Get Next 
to This.” 


In Selecting a Memorial to a Loved e 


what could bea happier, a more fitting thought 4a 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes 


serving through the years to keep alive the I) 
faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago, Ill, 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island epee wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
pene a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B. Nicsots, President 
Isaac SpracuE, Treasurer 


TI 


BROS- 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A Choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 


DO YOUR RUGS NEED CLEANING AND REPAIRING? 


We will give them 
Careful and expert treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


250 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 


Donations and bequests to the SCHOLARSHIP FUND for 
needy students of promising talent will be gratefully accepted 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Science has made the 
WORLD 
one neighborhood. 


Only RELIGION can 


make humanity one 
BROTHERHOOD 


Frothingham Memorial Fund 
for North End Union, Boston 


Friends of the late Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham are raising a fund in his 
memory to be known as the Paul Revere 
Frothingham Memorial Fund and to be 
used for the maintenance of the North End 
Union in Boston, of which Dr. Frothing- 
ham was president at the time of his 
death on November 27, 1926. The income 
is to be used by the Union, and the, Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches is to act 
as trustee of the fund. 

The North End Union is a neighborhood 
house, a social and educational center, at 
20 Parmenter Street, engaged in un- 
denominational work for the foreign-born 

- and the children of the foreign-born, who 
comprise a majority of the residents of 
the North End. A statement from the men 
and women who are raising the fund says: 

“To carry on, improve, and enlarge this 
neighborhood work in the Paul Revere 
district would seem to be a very fitting 
type of memorial to one whose interests 
were interwoven with. the life of the city. 
We believe that friends of Dr. Frothing- 
ham will recognize this as an opportunity 
to honor his memory and to perpetuate his 
spirit of civic devotion.” 

Contributions should be paid to Arthur 
W. Moors, Treasurer, 111 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass., and specified for 
the Paul Revere Frothingham Memorial 
Fund. 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen is chairman of 
the group planning for the memorial, and 
the other members are Charles B. Barnes, 
Mrs. David Cheever, Adams D. Claflin, 
William O. Comstock, William Endicott, 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Courtenay Guild, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, Walter W. Simmons, Dr. 
Harold HE. P. Speight, Mrs. Barrett 
Wendell. 


Gives Library to University 

A $100,000 private library, consisting of 
15,000 volumes, has been presented to the 
University of California by Mrs. Alex- 
ander F. Morrison of the First Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco, Calif., a grad- 
uate of the university, in memory of her 
husband, attorney and graduate of the 
university. The gift will take the form 
of a reading room, established in the Doe 
Library, to which all students will have 
access. Besides the gift of books, Mrs. 
Morrison will furnish the reading room. 
She has also set aside $600 a year for the 
upkeep of the room, and a similar sum 
for the purchase of additional books. The 
library contains books on nearly every 
subject. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R ys 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE .SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer ead desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invi 
B. FarnaamM SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, -F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions; church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
Srvnn Park SQuARH, BOSTON, MAss. 


Giswaee J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


HE cnr YOUNG MENS 


HE ciristian 
48 UNION 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNIFARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, - 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Presiwent and Vg ae He 

E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curr, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, i A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operati am: 
liberal Christians. ore ae 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices ' 

299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watter S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Se trea uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian anes Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


DepHAm, Mass,—A brass tablet has been 
placed on the organ of the First Church 
with this inscription: “The Deagan Chimes 
in this Organ were installed January 1, 
1927, in memory of Harriet Alona Bird, 
April 25, 1852-January 19, 1926. The gift 
of George K. Bird.” 


Ripcewoop, N.J.—At the close of the 
Easter service, many members of the con- 
gregation at the Unitarian Church signed 
a petition addressed to Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller of Massachusetts praying him to. 
appoint a committee of impartial citizens 
to review the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 


‘business session and debate, 


ing modern accommodations, 
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For Sacco and Vanzetti 


Boston Ministerial Union requests review 
commission of famous case of 41 to 4 


An animated but friendly and meaty 
discussion of the Sa¢co-Vanzetti case at 
the meeting of the Greater Boston branch 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union on 
April 25 in Boston, Mass., resulted in the 
passage of this resolution by a vote of 
41 to 4: 


Resolved, That the Greater Boston 
Branch of the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
requests His Hxcellency the Governor of 
Massachusetts to appoint a disinterested 
and competent commission to study the 
Saceco-Vanzetti case, and in the event that 
it be found that guilt has not been ade- 
quately proved against the defendants, to 
advise him regarding methods or steps for 
insuring that complete justice be done. 


This was the first meeting of these min- 
isters in the assembly hall of the new 
American Unitarian Association Building 
at 25 Beacon Street, and the ministers in- 
spected the new headquarters before con- 
yening at 11 o’clock. “Dr. Frederick R. 


Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., president of 


the national Union, was in the city, and 
on request presided over the meeting. 
Speakers at the meeting, preceding the 
were Dr. 
Samuel A. Hliot, who pointed to the 
necessity of ministers finding themselves; 
Rey. Fred. Alban Weil, who sketched the 
history of the Ministerial Union, and 
spoke of some of its hopes for the future; 
Rey. Clara Cook Helvie, who emphasized 
the need of having a goal and steering 
everlastingly toward it; and Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, who outlined some of the definite 


goals of the Union and of Unitarianism. 


Memorial to Richard Mather 
for Toxteth Chapel, Liverpool 


Many Americans cherishing the historic 
ties with England will be glad to have a 
part in building a memorial to Richard 
Mather, founder of the American family 
of that name, which is to take the form of 
additions to the ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
Liverpool, England, where he ministered 
for. fifteen years. Richard Mather was 
one of the leading Puritan ministers of 
England. Seeing no prospect in England 
of such a ministry as he desired, Mather, 
much to the regret of his people, sailed 
for the New World with his wife and 
family in 1634, and was settled as minister 
of the First Churth in Dorchester, Mass., 
where he continued his active pastorate 
for thirty-four years, honored throughout 
New Hngland. He was one of the three 
authors of the Bay Psalm Book, the first 
book printed in the English colonies. 

Toxteth Chapel, known affectionately as 


“The Little Cathedral,” has a central and 
-commanding location in Liverpool, corre- 


sponding to that of King’s Chapel in 
Boston, Mass. Not only is it a landmark, 


but it has influenced continuously the life 


of the city. To meet new conditions, it 


‘has been decided to erect three additional 


rooms adjoining the Chapel and contain- 
the old 
Chapel itself remaining untouched. 


It is | 
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the purpose of this appeal to provide 
$3,000 for the building and equipment of 
one- of these. rooms as a memorial to 
Richard Mather. 

Contributions may be sent to any of 
the following members of the Memorial 
Committee: Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
chairman; Dr, Eugene R. Shippen, vice- 
chairman; Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, secre- 
tary; Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., treasurer, 9 
Park Street, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Harold 
BH. B. Speight ; Dr. Louis C, Cornish; Prof, 
Kirtley F. Mather; Dr. Charles B. Park; 
Rey. Roger 8S. Forbes; Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock; Rev. Henry W. Foote; Percy W. 
Gardner. 


Keokuk, Iowa.—The chapter of the 
Laymen’s League reported for the year 
that it raised funds for financing a church 
calendar and advertising, to be spent at 
the discretion of the minister, Rev. Henry 
EH. Polley. Six members of- this chapter 
pledged enough to maintain a quartet for 
the morning services. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA = 


375 


_ ELusworrH, Mer.—Nearly 250 persons 
attended the Waster pageant, “The Resur- 
rection,” given at the First Unitarian 
Church, an increase of one hundred over 
the constituency of the church. 


Death 


WASHBURN—At St. 


Anne’s, Techny, Ill, 


April 17, 1927, Caroline Hall. Washburn, $4 


years, daughter of the late Rey. Nathaniel 
and Sarah WH. (Coffin) Hall, of Dorchester, 
Mass. Services at the home of her sister, Mrs. 


Edward F, Chapin, Highland Park, Il. Burial 
at Lake Forest Cemetery. 


CAMP CAMP JOLEF 
i FOR BOYS July August 
Ee Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 


struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 
ing, games, nature, woodcraft, and manhood. Selective 
. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 
Lt. Jonn J. O’LEany, Director Physical Education, 
Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas. W. Firrs, Camp Director, 
1406 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 


Hlasonic Edition 
OF THE BIBLE 


Price $3.75 

Send for particulars or see it at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Local and Suburban oa and urban ere 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1925-—— 1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor poadonny: 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CurisTiaAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Groren G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


A drug store advocates preparedness 
with this sign above its soda fountain: 
“Take home a brick. You may have com- 
pany.”—The Baptist. 


The following sign appeared over the 
door of a business house: “‘We are open 
for business and mean business.”—Watch- 
man Earaminer. 


Jud Tunkins says one way to get a 
reputation is to use Hig words and make 
a simple matter hard to understand. 

—Washington Star. 


Marion, aged seven years, developed a 
wonderful “breakout” of chickenpox. 
Roberta, four years, upon looking her 
over, decided “she looked like a garden 
all full of little roses.” 


First Shipwrecked Mariner: “Wish I 
understood a bit of the lingo, Bill. I don’t 
know whether they’re doin’ a bit of com- 
munity singing, or merely sayin’ grace. 

: —Passing Show. 


“I ’ear all the men ‘ave gone on strike.” 
“Wat ’ave they struck for?’ ‘Shorter 
hours.” “I always said as ’ow sixty min- 
utes was too long for an hour.”—West- 
minster Gazette. 


Charlady: “She wanted me to ’ave a 
finger in the pie, but I smelt a rat an’ 
nipped it in the bud.” Cook: “Lor’, Mrs. 
Jones, ’ow you do mix your semaphores.” 

—Putnam Book News. 


There are ladies in our church to whom 
our pastor, always a prudent man, won't 
speak except in the presence of.a third 
person, since he read “Elmer Gantry.” 

—Ohio State Journal. 


Louisa, the colored kitchen maid, was 
from the country, but she was energetic 
and learned fast. Part of her duties was 
to water the fern and change the water 
in the goldfish bowl. Her mistress asked 
her on the second day: “Did you remember 
to empty the water under the refriger- 
ator?’ “Yes, ma’am, I emptied it and 
put in fresh water.”—Charleston News and 
Courier. 


Militarists tell us that to have safety 
from war we must have large armies. 
This policy reminds one of Mrs. Billson’s. 
Mr. Billson had been attending an alumni 
dinner, and when he let himself in, at two 
o'clock in the morning, Mrs. Billson 
shouted from the head of the stairs: “I 
don’t know whether you’re my husband or 
a burglar; but anyhow, I’m going to be 
on the safe side and shoot !”—Pittsburgh 
Sun. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, criticizes the passage 
by Congress of 72,000 laws in six years, 
and quotes Thomas Jefferson as saying, 
“Man does not enact wise laws; he dis- 
covers them.” Dr. Butler says further, 
“The perfect law, in the eye of the law- 
maker, was the one proposed in the Kansas 
Legislature decreeing that ‘where two 
trains approach a crossing at a grade, both 
shall stop and neither proceed until the 
other has passed.’ ” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P, Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass, P 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


hese following hotels are worthy of 
patronage... They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A, Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
4g Station aaa minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


ADDRESS—“Slavery, Serfdom and the Land.” 
Traveling expenses only. A. W. LiTTLEFIDnLD, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


If you are making plans for your SUMMER 
VACATION, write for booklet for particulars 
and advantages to be had at THE HEIGHTS 
HOUSE. A. J. NEWMAN, Prop., Lunenburg, Vt. 


FOR SALE—Chickering Grand Piano in ex- 
cellent condition. Will sacrifice at first reason- 
able offer. L. L. Dup~py, 64 Wendell Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MarBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Sermon by Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D. 


Minis- 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
Sahay at 11. The Church is open daily from 
Co) 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten_at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A, Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U, 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 p.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Key. 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 A.M. Sunday School at 3.00 p.m. 
Communion service immediately after the morn- 
ing service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., 
Prayer, with sermon by Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D.D. 5 p.m., Vesper service. Week- 
day services: 12.15 p.m., Monday, organ recital. 
Tuesday to Thursday inclusive, 12.15 p.m., 
preacher, Rey. Russell H. Stafford, D.D., Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
12.15 p.m., Dr. Speight, King’s Chapel. 
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